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Foreword 



This book is about the love-hate relationship between linguistics and 
translation theory. Many linguists have no interest in translation theory, 
and some translation theorists are increasingly declaring that linguistics 
has nothing to offer their discipline. The author of this book does not entirely 
share this sceptical attitude towards linguistics; he does not see linguistics 
as the grand liberator or the great oppressor of translation studies; he believes 
rather that there are many things in translation which can only be described 
and explained by linguistics. Further, a translator who lacks at least a basic 
knowledge of linguistics is somebody who is working with an incomplete 
toolkit. 

Since what might be called the ‘heroic age' of linguistically-oriented 
translation studies extended from the mid- 1 950s to the mid- 1 980s, it is only 
right that these classic texts receive their due attention in these pages. How- 
ever. in spite of the scepticism alluded to above, there is continued and even 
renewed interest in linguistic approaches to translation studies. We shall 
thus also look at these more recent developments, especially in the later 
chapters. 

In relation to some of these developments, the author may seem to take 
a sceptical attitude. But that should be taken not as hostility so much as an 
indication that these approaches have not yet made their point convincingly, 
and that more research needs to be done. 

Indeed, a phrase encountered frequently and with variations in these 
later chapters is: ‘little is known about this as yet'. There are many areas of 
translation studies where much more linguistic research is needed. There 
has been a tendency for translation theorists to make a proposal and then 
pass on. leaving the ground largely unbroken. Other researchers have to get 
out their spades and start digging. One hope, therefore, is that this book will 
point the way to such areas. 

In an introductory book of this length it is not possible to cover all 
aspects of the relationship between linguistics and translation theory. I have 
nevertheless tried to cover in reasonable detail those areas which have been 
central to the subject and give at least a mention to others, which the reader 
can follow up through the bibliography. 

All translations of quotations are my own. 




1. Introduction 



A troubled relationship 

Modem linguistics began in the early twentieth century with the work of the 
Swiss linguist Ferdinand de Saussure. He focused on the notion of language 
as a system at a given moment in time {a synchronic approach) at a highly 
abstract level that uncovered powerful principles about the way in which 
language in general is structured. The structuralist model he produced was 
to prove immensely influential when, much later, it was taken up by anthro- 
pologists, literary critics and philosophers as the one model that would 
apparently explain what we had always wanted to know about life, the uni- 
verse and everything. 

Since linguistics is the study of language and has produced such 
powerful and productive theories about how language works, and since 
translation is a language activity, it would seem only common sense to 
think that the first had something to say about the second. Indeed in 1965 
the British scholar John Catford opened his book A Linguistic Theory of 
Translation with the words: “Clearly, then, any theory of translation must 
draw upon a theory of language a general linguistic theory”* In exactly 
the same year, however, the famous American theoretical linguist Noam 
Chomsky was rather more sceptical about the implications of his own theory 
for translation, saying that his theory “does not, for example, imply that 
there must be some reasonable procedure for translating betw een languages” 
(1965:30), Although no expert in translation, Chomsky nonetheless divined 
that there was something about the activity that put it beyond reason. Perhaps 
he had read what the academic Ivor Richards ( 1953:250) said about 
translation: “We have here indeed what may very probably be the most 
complex type of event yet produced in the evolution of the cosmos”. 

This uncertain relationship between linguistics and translation theory 
continued to be reflected in the literature. Eight years after Catford’s and 
Chomsky’s pronouncements, the Gentian theorist Jorn Albrecht (1973:1 ) 
expressed regret and astonishment that linguists had not studied translation; 
yet the Soviet linguist Aleksandr Shveitser, writing in the same year (al- 
though quoted here from the later German translation), made the opposite 
claim: many linguists had long since decided translation could indeed be an 
object of linguistic study { 1987:1 3). He rejected the idea that linguistics can 
explain only the lowest levels of translation activity, saying this was based 
on too narrow a view of linguistics. He did, however, refer briefly to the 
furore caused by the first major attempt by a Russian scholar to produce a 
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linguistic description of translation (Fedorov 1 953), which provoked lively 
polemic and liberal accusations of "deviation' (see Cary 1957:187), 

The intervening years have not resolved the tension. Almost thirty years 
after the Catford-Chomsky declarations, the English academic Roger Bell 
(1989:xv) claimed that translation theorists and linguists were still going 
their own separate ways. The French scholar Maurice Pergnier has pointed 
out that even though linguistics has developed in ways that make it much 
more relevant to the concerns of translation, there are still those who would 
like to liberate translation completely from its sway (1993:9), Indeed, his 
compatriot Marianne Lederer is just one among many who dismisses lin- 
guistics from translation studies: "i hope in this way to bring out the reasons 
why translation must be dealt with on a level other than the linguistic’' 
(1994:87). 

Such a position is provocatively extreme. Linguistics quite clearly does 
have something to offer the study oftranslation, and in these pages we shall 
be exploring what that is. At the same time, however, we shall be pointing 
out the limitations of the discipline, especially if people want to see translation 
as an entirely linguistic activity or want to use linguistics as a recipe giving 
ready-made solutions to specific translation problems rather than as a 
resource for extrapolating general problem-solving techniques from specific 
concrete problems. 

The relationship of linguistics to translation can be twofold: one can 
apply the findings of linguistics to the practice of translation, and one can 
have a linguistic theory of translation, as opposed, say, to a 1 iterary, eco- 
nomic or psychological theory of translation. 

In the first approach, a subdivision of linguistics such as sociolinguis- 
tics might have something to say about the way in which language varies in 
relation to social status, age, gender and so on. It will enable us to recognize 
these variations and describe them. And when we have to deal with sociolin- 
guistic variation in a text to be translated, linguistics can provide one input 
in deciding how to eopc with the situation. 

In the second approach, rather than applying linguistic theory to 
elements within the text to be translated, one can apply it to the entire con- 
cept of translation itself. Thus the theory' of dynamic equivalence put forward 
by the American scholar Eugene Nida, which we consider below, can actu- 
ally be seen as nothing less than a sociolinguistics of translation, describing 
the way translators can adapt texts to the needs of a different audience in 
the same way we al l adjust our language to suit the people we are talking to. 

Both of these approaches are found in writings on linguistics and trans- 
lation, and we shall try to signal them as we go along. For the remainder of 
this chapter we shall follow the first approach, giving an overview of the 
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basic concepts and main divisions in structural linguistics to see how impor- 
tant they are in translation, then coming back to them in greater detail in 
later chapters. 

Langue/parole 

Saussure made it possible to see language as a set of structured systems 
rather than a ragbag of bits and pieces. Some parts of language, such as 
grammar, have always been thought of as systems, of course. But the struc- 
turalist linguistics that emerged from Saussure's work attempted to uncover 
the systematic and structured nature of other parts of language: the sound 
system (phonetics and phonemics), the grammar system (syntax, which is 
word order, and morphology, which is word shape) and the meaning system 
(semantics). 

For linguistics to make progress in describing these systems, Saussure 
thought it necessary' to distinguish between what he called 'langue* and 
'parole’ (the terms are often used in their French form in other languages, 
because, ironically, it can be difficult to find translation equivalents). This 
is the difference between the abstract language system (langue or 'a lan- 
guage'), which Saussure saw as the object of linguistics, and actual uses of 
language (parole or 'speaking’), which were thought to be too variable for 
systematic, 'scientific' study because the factors involved were too numerous 
and too random. 

An example might illustrate this: After a certain amount of alcoholic 
intake you might say / r ve got a shore head when you mean sore head. Now r , 
although linguistics can describe the difference between s and sh in phone- 
mic theory, in this particular case the difference has no linguistic meaning; 
it is a matter of parole; it is a one-off event that has no function in the 
language system. By contrast, the difference between sore and shore in the 
non-alcoholic 1 got a bit sore sitting on the shore does have a function in the 
language system: the sound opposition in this case serves to mark out a 
change in meaning, and it does so on a systematic basis (single/shingle, sin/ 
shin etc. ) These differences are a matter of langue. 

This distinction between langue and parole, and the insistence that lin- 
guistics should study only langue, led to tremendous progress in the 
discipline. Yet the early linguistic approaches to translation that tried to 
follow' the same line led to considerable dissatisfaction. To many transla- 
tors and translation theorists the findings seemed sterile, leaving out many 
things of interest to translation. The German scholar Dieter Stein (1980), 
for example, went so far as to declare that the linguistics of langue had little 
or nothing to offer translation studies (which is to forget that language 
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structure can be a serious problem in translation). 

The iangue-oriented approach can certainly produce useful compara- 
tive descriptions of language systems, and, as the Canadian translation 
theorist Jean Delisle says, such things must be a pari of every translator's 
knowledge (1988:78). I can scarcely envisage being a translator if I don't 
have that basic command of my languages. But these things by no means 
exhaust the problems of translation. They belong to what the German theo- 
rist Werner Roller (1979:185) calls "foreign language competence', 
knowledge that is basic to, but not the whole of, ‘translator competence’, 
because simply knowing two languages is not all that is needed to be a 
translator, as these pages will make abundantly clear. 

Stein advocated what he called the ‘Sit/Text' approach, which involved 
data of a textual and situational nature. This w ould require a linguistics of 
parole rather than of langue and would allow' us to account for such things 
as the drunkard’s shore head which is vital for translation. The French 
theorist Jean -Rene Ladmtral also claimed that “translation is a communi- 
cation operation guaranteeing identity of parole through differences of 
langues” ( 1 979:223), while Albrecht reminded us that “what is being trans- 
lated are not "codes’ or languages but ‘messages' or texts" (1973:26), in 
other words parole not langue. For Roller ( 1 979: 1 83), translation theory is 
“a science of parole \ 

The problem was that parole-oriented linguistics was scarcely 
developed. There was thus a fear that abandoning the Iangue-oriented 
approach would mean giving up any attempt to turn translation theory' into 
a scientific theory that would rescue it from the earlier dilettante approaches. 
Even though the linguistics of parole is now better developed, it makes use 
of what the Croatian scholar Vladimir Ivir ( 1996: 1 53) calls "ad hoc catego- 
ries' that do not have “theoretical coherence and scientific rigour" because 
they are "not amenable to . . . theoretical treatment". The irony is that by the 
1 990s the whole idea of a scientific approach to translation had come under 
fire anyway. 

The view that translation must be studied as parole (a communicative 
event) rather than langue (an abstract system) is now widely accepted, to 
the extent that an author like Pergnier ( 1 993:223) can refer to it as a "fact’, 
and an important fact, since, as he says, it is because translation is a 
fact of parole that there is no such thing as the one ‘right’ translation of 
a message. 

The langue/parole distinction is a very high-level distinction, concern- 
ing as it does the entire language. Saussure's other major distinction concerned 
one of the lowest levels of language, but was, if anything, even more revolu- 
tionary in its consequences. 
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Signifier/signified 

If language is a structure, it must have component parts. The most impor- 
tant of these is the sign, a technical concept intended to get away from the 
notion of "word 5 , which is notoriously difficult to define. The sign itself is a 
structure that has two parts: the signifier and the signified, both of which are 
mental states. The signifier is a mental image of the physical sound that you 
make when you say, for example, cat or koshka (or mimi if you speak Tahi- 
tian), while the signified is a mental concept or representation of physical 
cats in the real w'orld. 

One of Saussure’s key claims is that the link between the signifier and 
the signified is not given by some Supreme Being or by Nature, as many 
nonlinguists believe, but by society. The relation between the tw'o is an arbi- 
trary social construct, A tubular object consisting of meat and other 
ingredients w rapped in a casing is assigned the signifier sausage in English 
and Wurst in German. Neither of these is more "right 5 than the other. There 
is nothing magic in the object itself that makes sausage a h better 5 word than 
Wurst. It might seem that way, especially to people who speak only one 
language, but in reality the link is purely arbitrary and no particular lan- 
guage has the "right wav' of saying things. 

Perhaps one of the easiest w f ays to understand this is to consider the 
phenomenon of political correctness. In a short space of time the supporters 
of this ideology managed to create a whole new set of words to talk about 
things for which they previously used the same words as everybody else. 
They then tried, with varying success, to make their new words the social 
norm. Altering an entire vocabulary in this way can only be possible be- 
cause of the arbitrariness of the signifier-signified link. 

Paradoxically, the same PC phenomenon demonstrates the deep-rooted 
belief among many people that there is a special link between signifier and 
signified. The attempt by some feminists to write the word man out of exist- 
ence, even as a component of words where it has no connection with "male 
adult 5 (so that emancipate becomes ewoman cipate\ suggests a very strong 
belief in wmrd magic, in the power of the signifier to shape the way we think 
about the signified. There is a joke about tw f o farmers watching pigs wal- 
lowing in the mud. After a time one says to the other, "No wander they be 
called pigs'. This view' is put with admirable succinctness by the comic 
novelist Terry Pratchett ( 1 989: 1 32): ""All things are defined by names. Change 
the name, and you change the thing”. 

This kind of belief is not entirely irrational. If the signifier-signified 
link is arbitrary, then translation would be very simple: you would identify 
the signified, strip away the source- language signifier, and replace it with 
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the target-language signifier. According to this primitive theory of transla- 
tion we would read the sign sausage, identify the language- independent 
signified denoted by the signifier, find its German signifier, and make a 
simple substitution: sausage would become Wurst, Translation would be a 
job for computers (a vast topic in itself w'hich would be too technical for the 
present book to cover). 

However, things are not that simple. Signs do not just signify (point to 
things in the real world). They also have value derived from language- 
internal structuring which is not the same from one language to the next. 
The words cat and koshka don’t have the same range of meanings, so their 
value is different. English has two words wood and forest for the one Rus- 
sian word lies, so again the values are different. 

But words also carry a superstructure that is often referred to by the 
term ‘connotation’. We think of some words as ‘good’ {grandmother, baby, 
chocolate ) and other words as ‘bad’ (. spider, snot, slug). But these 
connotational meanings are highly variable even within a language (some 
people don’t like babies, others may have a fondness for spiders, while 
grandma may be the proverbial ‘grandmother from hell’) and they are often 
different between cultures. French people sitting down to eat remain calm in 
front of a plate of snails. Many English people would react differently, and 
so for them the menu may offer escargots, promising the exotic not the 
slimy. Connotation has proved difficult for linguistics to formalize, but we 
shall look at one useful attempt below. 

Paradigmatic and syntagmatic: word sets and collocations 

In addition to having its own internal structure, the sign can be structured in 
two other ways. Signs can be joined up in a string, and they can be grouped 
in a bundle. This is often called the ‘chain and choice’ model, and we shall 
see examples of how a translation problem that cannot be solved at one 
point in the chain may be solved by an appropriate choice at some other 
point. In the first case (making the chain) we produce word sequences: in the 
restaurant we can string words together to say ‘I’d like sausage and chips, 
please’. The order in which we put the words is not normally random. It is 
governed by ‘syntax’, the rules of our language which tell us what kind of 
word can come in what place in a sentence. In another language we might 
have to say ‘Like chi psausage would’. This is syntagmatic structure. Tradi- 
tional linguistics handled syntax as a set of slots along the surface of the 
page or in the stream of spoken language; it tried to identify the function of 
each slot and what could go in it. Chomsky’s revolution was to go below' the 
surface and ask how the string was generated and from what. 
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In the second case (making the choice), we can pick words out of a 
‘bag’ in place of other words. We could replace sausage in the above sen- 
tence by any number of words, such as egg, pie ox steak. This is paradigmatic 
structure. But again the structure is not random. As we shall see below, 
words tend to group together to form semantic fields. Most people would 
associate knives with forks rather than with cats and dogs or any other non- 
cutlery items. 

These groups may seem naturally ordered according to what is out 
there in the real world. But very often they, like the sign, are socially deter- 
mined. Sticking with our food example, we find that the society we live in 
quite arbitrarily restricts what we are allowed to eat and in what combina- 
tions. Tripe and chips is not a combination found on English menus. Nor is 
boiled potato and roast dog or broccoli and sauted maggot, although dogs 
and maggots are staple diet in other cultures, and this may pose problems 
for the translator. If we are translating a text in which the words fish and 
chips are chained together not to designate a particular combination of foods 
that somebody just happens to be eating but to convey the sociolinguistic 
connotation of Typical national cheap meal’, we may have to consider the 
possibility of some kind of cultural adaptation in our translation. This takes 
us outside linguistics, to a point where we can use linguistic concepts to 
describe the phenomena we find in language but where the guidelines on 
how to handle those phenomena in translation must come from some other 
discipline. 

As the example of tripe and chips shows, the paradigmatic (picking 
items out of our lexical bag) and the syntagmatic (stringing them together in 
a line) come together in the concept of 'collocation’, a technical term for 
what some people call a 'set phrase’. Except in special circumstances, such 
as poetry or madness, we can’t take any old thing out of our language bag 
and stick it next to any other old thing. We are subjected to what are called 
‘selection restrictions'. These may be quite rigid (we say bats in the belfry 
not bats in the steeple to say that somebody is mad) or they may be quite 
loose: a British prime minister caused surprise with the phrase two bananas 
short of i a picnic to mean the same thing, and although most English people 
say egg and chips , the heroine in the film Shirley Valentine called them 
chips and egg. 

Some collocations are quite arbitrary. What possible link can there 
be between rain, cats, and dogs? And yet the English say Its raining 
cats and dogs. Others can be clearly motivated. The equivalent French 
expression II pleut comme vache cpti pisse ( * It’s raining like a cow 
urinating’) is quite graphic. Good translation is often a case of either 
knowing or serendipitously hitting on the appropriate collocation (which 
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will not always be in the dictionary). 

Even people translating into their own language can get the collocation 
wrong, as happened with the student translator who produced the sentence 
lost in a sea of explanations, which is actually a mixing of two separate 
collocations (drowning in a sea / lost in a fog). Yet it should be said that 
collocations are not necessarily always right or wrong, but often simply 
more or less acceptable. You might get some idea of degrees of acceptability 
of collocation by asking yourself whether one can say the cow strolled over 
to the fence. 

Because collocations are judged on a sliding scale of acceptability rather 
than just as right or wrong, not all speakers of a language agree on what is 
or is not a collocation. The Canadian theorists Jean-Paul Vinay and Jean 
Darbelnet ( 1 958:89) give the translation pair Echappe a l 'analyse i baffles 
analysis , which baffles quite a number of English people because they do 
not accept that baffles analysis is an English expression (maybe they’ve 
only ever heard 'defies analysis’). The fact that the dictionary definition of 
‘baffle’ does not preclude it from collocating with 'analysis’ does not, of 
course, mean that the collocation exists. 

As Hans Honig and Paul Kussmaul say { 1 984:98), diverging from the 
accepted collocations of the target language is not necessarily a bad thing to 
do, since there may be a good reason for it (poetry* for example). Yet w here 
no good reason exists, such divergence thwarts reader expectation and causes 
a momentary disruption in text processing, producing what Ladmiral 
{ 1979:221 ) calls a braking effect on the ocular sw'eep of reading, an effect 
that will not have existed in the original. Note, though, that proponents of 
‘foreignizing translations’, a concept we shall come back to, are entirely in 
favour of this braking process. 

These concepts (sign, paradigm, collocation, etc.), together with others 
of a more traditional nature that we shall look at below', produced the struc- 
tural linguistics which allowed a rigorous analysis of word and sentence 
structure. 

Indeed, the chain -and-choice model was tremendously successful 
when applied to other areas of human experience that suddenly became 
readable as a form of language: selecting items from a semantic field 
(such as clothes) and chaining them together in socially constrained 
sequences that were really quite arbitrary (fashion). Such social 
construction is also found in two other branches of linguistics that are 
closer to a linguistics of parole than of langue, although they can still be 
analyzed in terms of the Saussurean concepts of sign i fief /signified and 
paradigm/syntagm. We shall introduce them briefly here, leaving greater 
detail to later chapters. 
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Sociolinguistics and pragmatics 

The reference above to Tripe and chips’ can serve as a pointer to these other- 
areas of linguistics. If I order 'tripe and chips' in a restaurant, the other 
customers may react in two ways: either I will be considered irredeemably 
vulgar, or I will cause a stir, or even both. 

In the first case, I will have categorized myself as coming from a cer- 
tain social class (there is little demand tor tripe among the English middle 
classes) and possibly also as coming from a certain part of England (Lon- 
don or the North, perhaps), which may also be confirmed by my accent. 
This is the stuff of sociolinguistics, the study of language in relation to such 
things as age, class, regional origin and status. This is at the edge of linguis- 
tics because it shades over from language use into real-world knowledge 
and experience. Am I classified as lower class because of the w ords tripe 
ami chips or because of the objects? The distinction is not always easy to 
make, and the Egyptian-born theorist Mona Baker ( 1992: 183} goes so far 
as to say that it is “not particularly helpful" in the case of translation to try 
to distinguish the linguistic from the extra! inguistic. However, since we must 
be careful not to overrate the role of linguistics in translation, we must try to 
make that distinction where possible. 

If my demanding tripe and chips had been deliberately intended to create 
a stir, then we would be in another area of linguistics that goes under the 
name of pragmatics. This is defined as what it is we actually do with 
language, the things we accomplish by speaking and writing. 

If, for example, 1 wish to show respect for somebody 1 am writing to, 
the way 1 accomplish that aim differs according to the language I use, and it 
would be absurd, except for specific purposes, to translate such formulae 
literally. Likewise, if 1 were translating a novel that contained the phrase 
Can you lend me 100 yen, 1 would not make a precise calculation from the 
current exchange rate. 1 would instead provide what has been called a set- 
to-set translation (Malone 1988 :! 02), because what matters is not the precise 
sum but the act of asking for financial assistance. 

By contrast, if I were translating an engineering document describing 
machine-tool parts and made the foolhardy decision to convert the measure- 
ments from metric to imperial, then it w ould become necessary to use a 
cal as later because these figures are being pul to a different use. (I have 
called this decision "foolhardy’ because one translator did make the conver- 
sion with catastrophic results: the manufactured parts were the wrong length 
by a margin that was minute but sufficient to render them useless. One 
thing linguistics will not tell translators is to make sure they have a good 
insurance policy to cover them against that kind of mistake.) 
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Before we move on to these wider areas of linguistics we need to come 
back to the concept of the sign, both as a structure within itself and as a 
structure with other units; we need to analyze its importance to translation. 
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2. Sub- Word Components 

Sound 

The ciever trick about language lies in what has been called ‘the double 
articulation’. Out of all the possible noises human beings can make (and 
which every baby makes in the first weeks of life), each language selects 
its own small number to produce a finite set of sounds specific to itself This 
is the first articulation. In the second articulation the language then com- 
bines this finite set to form the potentially infinite set of words. That is the 
clever trick; a closed system that produces an open-ended system. 

The study of sound belongs to a branch of linguistics called phonetics, 
which analyzes the sounds of a language using a highly technical terminology. 
In translation we mostly do not have to worry much about this level of 
language. However, in literary texts a lot of the time and in many other 
types of text some of the time, there are speciai sound effects such as al- 
literation (matching consonants, as in make mine a Martini) and assonance 
(matching vowels, as in those lazy’, hazy days of summer) that can combine 
to special effect. Such effects can be described using the technical terminol- 
ogy of phonetics, but it isn't really necessary. We do not need to know' that 
make mine a Martini makes use of an anterior voiced non-coronal bilabial 
nasal (m) alternating with an anterior voiced coronal unrilled nasal (n). Know- 
ing the terminology is no use whatsoever if we read a text so rapidly or so 
carelessly that we don't even notice the sound effect in the first place. It is 
far more important for the translator to be sensitive to sound effects (some 
of which can be quite subtle), to judge to w'hat extent the sound effect is 
intentional or accidental, and finally to assess the likelihood of its transfer to 
another language, although not necessarily using the same sounds. 

A German text on illness tells us that half of the diseases that kill us 
come from what have angefressen. angesoffen ttnd angeschmokf (‘scof- 
fed, guzzled, and smoked’), and the structural repetition would be hard to 
convey. In a French text about modern food production the author concludes 
that nous 1‘avons standardisee, it n (for mi see. mondialisee. Done, 
fragiiisee. Having noted the end rhyme (and some readers wouldn't) we 
need to ask if it is deliberate or simply pure chance that the words the 
author wanted to use just happened to have the same ending. Applying one 
of the inles of thumb devised by the American linguist Joseph Malone relating 
to the distance between the words involved ( 1 988:205), we would have to 
say that the effect is almost certainly intended (we can never be 1 00% sure 
in a text of this kind) since the words come one after the other. But can the 
rhyme be translated? The first and third items can (standardized. 
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globalized ) but the second and last are going to be a problem. How hard 
are we going to try to solve that problem? 

The answer to this involves the "minimax’ concept, first applied to trans- 
lation by the Czech translation theorist Jin Levy (1967) and later pursued 
by the German Wolfram Wilss ( 1994), This principle says that people will 
strive to achieve maximum effect for minimum effort and the amount of 
effort to be expended will be calculated according to each situation (of 
course, people may make the wrong calculation, spending too long on a 
problem they are not going to solve, or giving up too readily). In this particu- 
lar case, since the main text function is to pass on information, a translator 
may think it not worth trying too hard (deadlines and the size of the transla- 
tion tee will form part of the calculation), relying instead on serendipity or 
sudden insight to find 'homogenize 1 for the third element in the chain and 
despairing of solving the last one. This is another situation in which linguis- 
tics can help us define the problem and the terms of the solution, but where 
the end result will be influenced by factors external to linguistics. 

The German author Rudolf Zimmer ( 1981 ) has examined a corpus of 
largely French-German literary translation over the centuries to see how 
translators deal with sound when it is used in wordplays. He finds a variety 
of responses to the problem, ranging from changing the device used ( al I itera- 
tion may become assonance), through various forms of explaining to the 
target-language reader that something has been lost in the translation, to 
full -blooded transposition in which the translator uses other words from the 
same or a similar semantic field that do not mean the same as the original 
but which do rhyme. 

The most famous example of this approach is Levy's reference to the 
German poem Em Wiese l safi auf elnem Kiesel inmitten Bachgeriesel 
( L a weasel sat on a pebble in the middle of a babbling brook' ) in which the 
translator kept weasel, altering the rest of the poem to make it rhyme. Levy 
(1969; 1 03-4) points out that the same effect could have been achieved by 
changing weasel to any other animal and altering all the other rhyming 
elements accordingly. In other words, only the most general meanings (an 
animal, a place to sit on, a place to sit in) need be translated. 

The difficulty of achieving an adequate transfer of sound effects with- 
out extreme distortion of meaning is one reason why much rhymed verse is 
translated as blank verse nowadays, although a Spanish poet once deplored 
the reverse effect complaining that v 'en ruso me riman” (“I get rhymed in 
Russian!”) (personal communication). 

Another area where the sound level may be important in translation is 
when a decision is taken to translate a text at the level of its sounds rather 
than its meaning. This situation is no doubt rare for most translators, yet it is 
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also quite common in the sense that most languages can show examples. It 
involves making a paradigmatic choice of target-language words that sound 
as much as possible like those in the source language. The Russian word 
for 'Russian’ (ruskii) might be translated as rust key , for example, or the 
German word for 'football 1 (Fufiball) might be rendered as fuzz ball , nei- 
ther of which has anything to with the original meaning. Left at this basic 
level, the result is likely to be nonsense and will give pleasure only to people 
who can appreciate the joke. If the decision is taken to make the words 
connect syntagmatically and semantically, it becomes possible to turn the 
source text into an entirely different target text that may or may not be on 
the same subject, so that we are playing a game of theme and variations 
over time. This is what the Zukofskys (1969) have famously done w ith the 
Latin poet Catullus. 

Translating sounds is actually very difficult, but it can be fun to try. 
Take some famous phrase or advertising slogan, like Vorsprung durch 
Technik, and see what you can turn it into (the best I managed was Boris 
pronged Dirk a nick). 

Sound translation may become the overriding concern in the dubbing 
of films. If the audience has a clear view of the mouth and lip movements 
of the characters, and there is a mismatch between w hat they see and 
what they hear, this can pose problems: the aesthetic effect may be de- 
stroyed, comprehension may be impaired, or it might quite simply be as 
irritating as an unscratchable itch. This is too complicated a topic to go into 
here (it will be dealt with in another book in the series), but dubbing can 
have unexpected side effects. In order to match the mouth movements for 
the English Em sorry , German dubbers translate the phrase not with the 
usual equivalent of Entschiddigung but w ith Es tut mir Leid (to match the 
m sound), and this w ould now appear to be moving into the language of at 
least some Germans as a way of apologizing. The translation teacher Nigel 
Ross (1995) has described similar American influences on the Italian Ian* 
guage also as a result of dubbing. 

As we shall see in relation to the translation techniques of borrowing 
and caique, translation can have this effect of colonizing the target lan- 
guage w ith source- language structures and culture. Indeed, some translation 
theorists are now advocating the adoption of techniques to prevent such 
imperialism (see Douglas Robinson in this series). On a more mundane 
level, you might try to see for yourself just how difficult dubbing is by taking 
a famous line from a movie ('Frankly, my dear, I couldn’t give a damn’ 
from Gone with the Wind , for example) and trying to produce a dubbed 
version that will match the lip movements. 

Translating sound may also be involved in the by no means negligible 
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case when one wishes simply to transfer a foreign word or a proper name 
into the target text. Depending on the alphabet of the source-language, the 
words in question are translated alphabetically or by sound. An example 
will make the difference clear. When the Olympic games were held in 
Moscow, one of the BBC’s sports reporters decided to give the viewers a 
spot of local colour by telling them about the language. Standing in front of 
a building with a sign, he said: “That may look like it’s called a pectopah , 
but in fact it’s a restoran or restaurant". In the first case he translated the 
letters; in the second he rendered the sound. 

If a character in a French novel were called Henri , to change just one 
letter and translate him as Henry would be a move fraught with aesthetic, 
cultural and political problems. Consequently, the name would normally be 
transliterated alphabetically as Henri. But that gives people who don’t speak 
French no idea of the sound, which is (roughly) Onri. Even if the sound 
mattered in some way, because the name is the subject of a pun such as 
Henri, on rir (‘Henry, we’re laughing’), the vast majority of translators 
would probably still rely on transliteration, perhaps overestimating the abil- 
ity of their readers to pronounce a foreign language, and so not realizing the 
degree of loss in their translation. 

If the source language uses an alphabet other than the Roman alpha- 
bet, however, then usually it is the sound which is translated. We translate 
the Russian name for John not as /hah but as Ivan. Although even here, 
where you might imagine there was a prime case for international agree- 
ment, there is confusion in translation practice. The Russian genitive or 
‘possessive’ case for masculine singular adjectives ends in -ogo. pronounced 
-ovo. Some publishers transliterate it alphabetically (ruskogo), while oth- 
ers transliterate it phonetically (ruskovo). 

A famous example of sound being translated is found in Anthony Bur- 
gess’s A Clockwork Orange , where Burgess used his own nontechnical 
system to create a kind of ‘future slang’ based on Russian, with words 
such as horrorshow for ‘excellent’ and krovi for ‘blood’, which will then 
have to be reproduced in some way in translation into other languages 
(presumably in Russian the effect is totally lost). Catford ( 1 965:56-65 ) pro- 
vides one of the few systematic, albeit very brief, discussions of translating 
sound and alphabet, a discussion that is perhaps not very useful for most of 
the trainee translators who read the book. However, in the field of anthro- 
pology, where the sounds and alphabets of unrecorded languages need to 
be studied, such matters come into their own. 

Morphemes 

At the level above individual sounds and letters, which are units without 
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meaning, we find the morpheme, a word known only to academics until 
The Mighty Morph in Power Rangers brought it closer to the lives of the 
masses by their ability to change shape or ‘morph 5 into mighty warriors, A 
morpheme (a shape unit) is defined as the lowest verbal unit which has 
meaning. If I say cha , I am producing an utterance that has no meaning in 
English (it doesn't even appear to be an acronym) and I would simply be 
producing a series of sounds for no apparent reason (I am unlikely to be 
spelling part of a word for somebody, since the cb combination is likely to 
be very rare, if it exists at all, in English). However, if I say abc , then I may 
well be producing a morpheme, as in He doesn't even know the abc of 
the subject. (Whether abc would actually be one morpheme or three is 
perhaps best left to people who enjoy such arguments,) 

Translation at this level is a medium-to-rare phenomenon, and again 
one of its uses can be lor literary entertainment. The famous * Jabberwocky’ 
poem by Lewis Carroll (Twas bryllig and the slithy toves did gyre and 
gimble in the wabe ... 5 ) is often assumed to be very difficult to translate 
because of its invented words made up of sounds and morphemes from 
other w ords (slithy from lithe and slimy). In fact, the Individual parts of it 
ought to be quite easy to translate for precisely that reason. It is a fairly 
simple task to break an invented word like biyllig down into its morphemes 
(bryll- will be the root and the adjectival ending), and it is then also a 
fairly simple task to find appropriate target- language morphemes ( htyllig 
becomes brilgeait in French, for example), although getting the rhyme and 
the rhythm is a different matter altogether. Note how a morphemic analysis 
can demonstrate that grammar has meaning: -ig in bryllig may not have 
meaning in the same way that a word like rfoghas meaning, but it has the 
meaning of its grammatical function. 

A more serious and more common form of morpheme transfer occurs 
in the translation of philosophical and scientific texts, where the translation 
technique called ‘caique" (to be discussed below) enters into its own. albeit 
at a level lower than the one anticipated by Vinay and Darbelnet (1958), 
w ho gave us the term in this meaning. The English translators of the Ger- 
man philosopher Martin Heidegger frequently translate the morphemes of 
his compound w r ords rather than try to invent a new English word, produc- 
ing terms like disctosedness (for Er-schlossen-heit) that are not in any 
dictionary. New chemical substances or new f technologies will often be trans- 
lated morphemicafty into languages that do not readily use Greek and Latin 
as English and French do. In fact, even old chemical substances get this 
treatment. Oxygen means 4 sour generating". In German this has been trans- 
lated more loosely as SauerstoffC sour stuff 5 ), but in Russian it has been 
translated literally at the morphemic level as kislomcL Russian is a good 
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example of how translation policy can constitute a language. A large number 
of even nonscientiflc Russian words are simply morphemic translations of 
Latin words into Russian roots. The word soznaniye (‘conscience’) is a 
literal translation into Russian of the Latin con- + -scientia { ‘ with knowl- 
edge’). 

Finally, an interesting form of morphemic translation occurs quite fre- 
quently in translation practice without much note being taken of it, although 
it can often mean the difference between a good and a bad translation. In 
this case, rather than translating morpheme to morpheme, a practice that 
tends to be restricted to the areas listed above, we translate morpheme to 
word or phrase, a process that Catford called rank-shifted translation be- 
cause we are going in this case from a unit at a lower rank, the morpheme, 
to a unit at a higher rank, the phrase. Two examples will show what is 
meant. 

Languages differ in their willingness to plural ize nouns, and in such 
cases it can often be helpful to translate the source-language plural mor- 
pheme by lexical means, using a process that different translation theorists 
have all recognized but to which they have given different names (‘dilution’ 
and ‘diffusion’, for example). In this way, the plural morpheme of the source 
language becomes, in the target language, something like the various forms 
of, the different categories of and so on. Similarly, languages differ in 
their willingness to produce verbal nouns. Modem French seems quite happy 
to do this, and French writing on women’s studies, for example, produces 
terms such as inferiorisation or minorisation, where the morpheme - 
isation may have to be translated lexically in some languages by quite 
lengthy phrases such as 'the relegation of women to minority status’. 

Many people writing in the tradition of deconstruction, post-structuralism 
and post-modernism have leant heavily for their terminology on the literal 
translation of French texts, and they have tended to reject the expansive 
translation technique 1 have just referred to, preferring instead to borrow' or 
caique the term. This is presumably because producing a one-word 
expression (lexica! i zing the term) gives it the dignity of an actually existing 
concept, bringing into being a word that can appear in the dictionaries of the 
future, whereas a diluted translation has the inferiority of a second-hand 
explanation and will never appear in any dictionary. In other words, we can 
spell out in linguistic terms what options are available in such translation 
situations, but the actual choice made will be guided by nonlinguistic 
considerations, political in this case. It is important for translators to be 
aw'are of these dimensions. (A less generous interpretation of cases like 
this, which are not new in translation, is that morphemically translating long 
foreign words is a way of disguising nonsense as high intellect.) 
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This concept of lexicalization is, by the way, one of the reasons why 
the French authorities have such difficulty in their never-ending attempts to 
eradicate English and American terms from their language: the French terms 
they propose are either not neatly lexicalized (they sound like explanations) 
or are composed of Greco-Latin roots that make them sound like scientific 
concepts rather than everyday items: calling a radio tuner a symoniser 
not only gives a more technical term but also removes the cachet of using 
’hip' language which is what young French people want* 

Morphemic translation may sometimes be applied inappropriately* The 
Russian translation theorist Andrei Fedorov (1958:159) tells us that the 
German word Rosenkranz in a stage direction to the nineteenth-century 
German play Maria Stuart was broken down by the Russian translator into 
its component parts to give 'wreath of roses'* As a result, whenever the 
play was staged in Russia, Mary Queen of Scots turned up for her execu- 
tion by decapitation sporting a jolly bunch of roses w hen she should have 
been carrying a rosary. 

Componential analysis 

To talk of morphemic translat ion is to recognize units of meaning smaller 
than the word, units that serve as building blocks to make words, just as 
sounds and letters are the building blocks for morphemes. The economic 
conditions of the 1 980s produced a flurry of built-up words in English such 
as downsizing, rightsizing and delayerings w hich, in translation into many 
languages, may call for a diffusional translation technique when the con- 
cepts do not exist and cannot be packaged as individual words* The 
component parts are clear in these English words, but other words that 
seem not to be built up out of separate blocks in this way still turn out to be 
packages of meaning rather than one single meaning. Just as these words 
can be broken down phonetically into their component sound parts, so also 
they can be broken down semantically into their component meaning pails. 
This process lias been called 'componential analysis’ and one of its main 
protagonists (until recently) was Nida. 

In componential analysis we use the notation [^meaning] and [-mean- 
ing] to represent the units of meaning that combine to make a word* The 
classic example given in the literature is: ‘man’ = [+adult] [+male] which at 
once shows the potentially ideological nature of the concept since women 
will ask why not: ‘man 1 - [+adult] [-female]? 

This kind of componential analysis is not usually of much use to a 
translator To take another classic example, the fact that the French mouton 
can have the component [^animate] in its meaning of "sheep’ and [-animate] 
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in its meaning of 'mutton’ is not going to give a seasoned or even semi- 
seasoned translator sleepless nights. This information may be fascinating to 
those whose speciality is the contrastive analysis of languages, but that is a 
different activity from translation. We saw the difference in our earlier 
example of the French minor isat ion, where we could list the semantic 
components and still be unsure as to whether we should translate it by an 
explanatory phrase or take the plunge and create the word 'minorizationL 

Componentiai analysis at this level has been of use to translation firstly 
in anthropological linguistics, where it has served to compare and contrast 
such things as kinship structures and colour schemes in different cultures, 
and secondly in the translation of what are now called 'sensitive texts’ such 
as the Bible. In the case of such texts some means must be found to trans- 
fer often difficult concepts into a culture in which they may seem very' 
strange but where that strangeness must be overcome if the text is to have 
its effect. This process may involve the unpacking of the components into a 
phrase. 

In most forms of day-to-day translation the problem of differing 
componentiai structure betw een languages usually disappears because of 
the context: only the novice translator is likely to confuse the German Fleisch 
meaning hneaf [-human] and the same word when it means 'flesh' [+hu- 
man], a pretty important distinction in cooking but not a serious translation 
problem. However, the English translators of the French television soap 
opera Chdteauvallon did not take componentiai structure into account w hen 
they translated un gargon de t rente am as a thirty year old boy rather 
than a thirty year old bachelor , In the context {'a thirty year old gargon 
doesn’t live w ith his parents, he has his own place 1 ), gargon was probably 
marked [-married] rather than [-adult], hence bachelor. 

Many of the cases covered in studies of componentiai analysis are far 
less interesting from our point of view, although immensely important for 
language learners. They concern the kind of vocabulary and meaning dis- 
tinctions that form part of foreign- language competence rather than 
translator competence, whereas the problem with gargon does concern 
translator competence, because it involves a nexus of knowledge about 
word meaning, cultural usage, context, and the capacity for textual inter- 
pretation. One of the main uses of componentiai analysis is not with single 
words but with series of words, which we shall look at under the heading of 
semantic sets. 
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In moving from the level of sound to the level of morphemes and word 
components, we have moved into the area of linguistics called semantics, 
which is the study of meaning. 

The disenchantment of translation theorists and practitioners with lin- 
guistics is often said to arise from the initial refusal of structural linguistics 
to address the question of meaning on the grounds that it was scarcely struc- 
tured and, in any case, located in the "black box' of the mind where it was 
unobservable and so unavailable to scientific study. A classic textbook of 
the time, Charles Hockett's A Course in Modern Linguistics ( I 958), has no 
chapter on meaning. However, a linguistics that ignores meaning is not much 
use to translation studies, tor which the question of meaning is absolutely 
central. As Catford says, “It is clearly necessary' for translation-theory to 
draw r upon a theory of meaning 1 ’ (1965:35), 

Linguistics fairly quickly came to the task of modelling meaning both 
at word and sentence level. At word level it produced concepts we have 
already referred to or will consider below, such as denotation, connotation, 
component ial analysis and semantic fields. On the level of sentence mean- 
ing, it has developed concepts such as presupposition and entailment, which 
will only partly concern the translator. 

Semantic fields 

The importance of these concepts for translation is that their application in 
comparative linguistics demonstrates clearly that meanings and meaning 
structures do not match between languages. From a linguistic point of view, 
one could say that each language is full of gaps and shifts when compared 
with other languages. Just as butchers in one country take the same animal 
and cut it up in different ways from butchers in another country, so lan- 
guages take what is apparently the same external reality and slice it differently. 
Another view says that languages actually create "external reality \ which 
may or may not be there, but that is a philosophical question beyond the 
scope of this book. 

One of the most spectacular and frequently quoted examples of the 
differential slicing of reality is supposed to be the ability of the Inuit to name 
many more different types of snow than other people (a feature put to some 
use in the novel Miss Smith's Feeling for Snow). But there are more homely 
examples. Most English speakers will normally use just the one word to 
refer to their home lighting (* Put the light on’), whereas some French people 
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may slice things lip differently and refer to them by a number of different 
terms relating to the shape or position: I knew a French family which used 
anneau for a circular neon light in the kitchen and rapplique for a wall- 
fitted light in the sitting room. In other words, in the semantic field of ‘house 
lighting', just as in other semantic fields (gardening terms, literary genres, 
furniture the list is endless), different languages will have a different 
number of terms in different relationships to one another. 

This affects not just things but actions as well. Carl James (1980:93), 
for example, has contrasted the English terms for ‘cook’ with the much 
more restricted number of German terms where the word kochen has to 
stand in for cook, boil and simmer , and where, in spite of all the odds appar- 
ently stacked against them, Germans still manage to avoid food poisoning. 
This is where components! analysis comes in handy for marking out the 
distinctions, although the terms we are about to use will hopefully be more 
fruitful for translators. 

In the lighting example, the English use what is called a ‘hvpemynr (a 
more general term) while the French use a series of ‘hyponyms’ (more spe- 
cific terms); in the cooking example it is English which has the hyponyms 
and German the hypernyms. These terms turn out to be important for trans- 
lation: just as we saw above that differences in componential structure may 
call for special translation techniques of repackaging, so in the realm of 
semantic fields the interplay between hypernym and hyponym turns out to 
offer a useful technique for solving translation problems. A very simple 
example occurs for those translating between English and Russian where 
the English hyponyms arm /hand and leg /foot conflate into the Russian 
hypernyms ruka and noga respectively. (When Russians go to their doctor 
with a pain in their noga , they have to use different words again to make 
clear which part is hurting.) A comparable phenomenon is found in the 
strange case quoted by Igor Mel’cuk (1978:292) of a language that has no 
word for ‘foreskin', only two hyponyms, one meaning Tincircumcized male 
member* and the other meaning ‘circumcized male member*. In the transla- 
tion of the Biblical command to ‘Bring back the foreskins of the Philistines’ 
rather more got chopped off than was intended. 

This phenomenon of slicing the world up differently occurs within lan- 
guages as well as between them. The French scholar Georges Mounin, one 
of the earliest linguistic commentators on translation, gives examples from 
the semantic field of French bread (1963:65). Now, 1 was at pains in the 
previous paragraph to say that only some French people use different terms 
for their lighting, and the same is true of Mounin’s bread: not all of them are 
used by all French people. In England, too, words such as bap, him and 
teacake will either not be used by all English people or will not refer to the 
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same objects in different parts of the country. Languages differ in the number 
of hyponyms at their disposal and whether or not there are hypemymous 
terms in a particular field. These gaps create problems in translation. 

It may also be the case that one language just doesn't make use of the 
possibilities available to it in the same way as another language. Vinay and 
Darbelnet (1958:60) point to the apparent paucity in French of a semantic 
field expressing sound. French, they claim, can only say ‘un bruit de soie, 
de chaises' (‘the noise of silk or of chairs') whereas English can say 'the 
rustle of silk, the scraping of chairs 7 . Yet as Andre Malblanc (1963:46) 
points out, French does have a quite rich semantic field in this area of mean- 
ing but seems more reluctant to use it (the reason given by Malblanc is that 
the words are 'heavy', although the real reason lies in the attempts made in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to purge the vocabulary for literary 
purposes). 

Even where words seem to have an unproblematic match between two 
languages in a given semantic field, this often turns out not to be so. In 
claiming above that sausage and Wurst denote the same object, ! deliber- 
ately ignored the many differences between them: what they are made of, 
what they are eaten with, how r they are cooked, and so on. Similarly, Italian 
butter and English butter would also seem superficially to occupy the same 
place in the field of foodstuffs, but the English academic Susan Bassnett 
( 1 980: 1 8) has shown they are not really the same thing: the composition and 
colour are different, they are used differently in the preparation of meals, 
and they have different social status. Nonetheless, one would usually want 
to translate the Italian word burro by the English word butter^ the German 
word Wurst by the English word sausage and accept the loss of the noncentral 
meanings. This is the sort of loss that makes some people declare translation 
to be an impossible undertaking, a view which ignores the fact that there are 
also gains in translation. 

Word relations 

Words enter into relations other than that of general-specific, and you will 
find these dealt w ith in detail in the standard works on semantics. The English 
linguist Geoffrey Leech (1981 ), for example, discusses synonymy (words 
with the same meaning), polysemy (words with several meanings), and 
homonymy (words which look or sound alike but which have different 
meanings), and breaks down antonymy (words with opposite meanings) into 
several classes: 

* binary taxonomic oppositions (alive/dead), where two opposite terms 

describe all possibilities for a particular field of meaning, although we 
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can add other terms to produce a gradient ("He was more dead than 
alive’); 

* multiple taxonomic oppositions (single/married/divorced), the seman- 
tic fields discussed earlier; 

* polar oppositions (large/small), which work on a scale rather than as 
straight opposites (some quite large people feel quite small when they 
discover they are sharing their living space with a spider or a mouse); 

* relative oppositions (up/down), which involve a directional vector* in 
other words they point in different directions from one another, as in i 
own this/This belongs to me\ 

Like so many other linguistic terms, few of these concepts are 
unproblematic from the theoretical point of view. Yet our concern here is not 
to get involved in problems of definition but rather to establish whether or 
not the concepts are useful for translators. If I am adamant that I do not 
need to know that an unvoiced pharyngeal spirant is what gives the allitera- 
tion in * happy hour" (that time in English pubs when the drink is cheap), 
could I equally adamantly agree with Albrecht ( 1 973:47) when he says that 
the concept of synonymy is ‘"only of marginal importance” for translation? 
The answer is a qualified no. Qualified* because we need, as always, to 
distinguish between the usefulness of these terms in acquiring foreign lan- 
guage competence and their applicability to the translation process. But the 
distinction is not always an easy one to make in this area. 

Knowing that the Russian word dubio is a polyseme (meaning either 
‘cudgel ’ or "blockhead’) or that the German word Hals is a homophone 
(two words with the same sound but different meanings) is knowledge to be 
acquired when learning the language, a matter of language competence. 
However* when the translator of a travel brochure writes the phrase ‘If you 
enjoy idleness’, we are dealing with two types of competence: language 
( incompetence, since the translator has not learnt the negative meaning of 
‘idleness’ as opposed to the more positive Mazing about’, and translation 
competence, since the translator has not learnt to apply such translation 
concepts as text type, text function and verbal routines (a native speaker 
writing a travel brochure would have produced the more appropriate phrase 
‘If you just want to relax in the sun’). The same travel brochure also told its 
readers ‘thus you will remain lying on rocks or on pebbles getting sun- 
burnt \ which is not calculated to cause a stampede to the airport* 

In the case of the ‘directional vectors’ mentioned above, Malone 
(1988:85) is able to show that there can be good translation reasons for 
replacing a source-language phrase like That pleases me’ with a target- 
language phrase like 'I like that’. The reasons might be on the level of style 
(one is more formal than the other) or information flow (the preceding part 
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of the translation may have been written in such a way that we are now 
obliged to begin with T), or formal parallelism of structures to produce 
some textual effect. 

Similarly, there may often be good reasons for choosing a synonym 
rather than the obvious translation of an SL item (variety, euphony, formal- 
ity level might be some such reasons), and the use of polar opposites in a 
restructured sentence is a frequent translation device, as we shall see in the 
section on translation techniques. 

The problem with our example of idleness versus relaxation is that 
even on holiday many people do not like to think of themselves as 'idle'. 
Being idle is a bad thing; being relaxed is good. The words have different 
connotational meanings. 

Connotation 

“This is not a very useful term”, says Palmer (1981:92), the author of a 
standard English book on semantics. And yet Ladmiral devotes over 100 
pages to the topic ( 1 979: 1 1 5-246)* Leech (1981:12) discusses connotative 
meaning as just one aspect of associative meaning, all those elements of 
meaning that attach in some way to a word without being a Teal’ or central 
part of its meaning and which can vary enormously from person to person 
or culture to culture. Where one culture sees a fluffy pet, another culture 
sees a food item or a pavement soiler: where one culture sees stinking excre- 
ment another culture sees a substance w ith medicinal properties. One can 
begin to understand Palmer’s reluctance to entertain the notion. 

Take the French word brioche . The dictionary translates this as brioche 
(a son of bun)* meaning that there is no apparent equivalent for this object 
in English even at the denmational level That being so, how is one to trans- 
late the connotational dimensions of the word? A sentence Iike0/j va manger 
de la brioche will be uttered with relish by many French people because it is 
a treat (although unappreciative foreigners like myself find it not at all sweet 
and rather dry to eat). It is also served for the Fete des Rois (Twelfth Night) 
when it contains plastic figurines representing the king and the queen (it 
used to be beans, but that's progress), and those w ho find them in their piece 
of brioche get to wear paper crowns. It was also the word Marie- Antoinette 
used in her famous declaration Let them eat cake , when she was told the 
popu lace were revolting because they had no bread to eat* This show s just 
how difficult the word is to translate since brioche lies somewhere between 
bread and cake and poor old Marie-Antoinette w'as not being quite as heart- 
less as the English translation makes her seem. 

Similarly, in my Chamber's English dictionary, I find 'Cantal: a hard, 
full- fat French cheese made from cow’s milk, from the Cantal department 
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of the Auvergne' . As a definition of the denotational meaning, that’s fine. 
But to French people it’s just one of a wide choice of cheeses (paradigmatic) 
to accompany various other foods and drinks (syntagmatic) and will evoke 
memories of texture, taste and smell, possibly repugnance for non-cheese 
eaters, and beyond that there lie memories of geography and culture {the 
Auvergnats, living in the centre of France, have their own special place in 
the folklore of everyday life: they are stubborn, they pronounce -s- as -v/k 
they work hard, many of them became cafe owners in Paris ... ). 

Faced with this load of connotational meaning, how is a translator to 
cope without lapsing into lengthy commentary? Here again we are at the 
limits of how much linguistics can contribute to translation, since nothing in 
linguistics itself will actually help us solve this particular problem. But what 
linguistics can do for us is give us some help in defining the problem. 

Clearly, the range of information 1 provided for brioche and cantal is 
so wide and so disparate that some way must be found to portion it out and 
deal with it more systematically rather than lumping it all under one head- 
ing. One of the few, and often criticized, attempts to deal with connotational 
meaning in a systematic way comes from Osgood, Sued and Tannenbaum 
(1957). The details of their work and the criticisms of it need not be re- 
peated here. In practice, translators have to work with connotation whether 
or not theoretical linguists are happy with the term. As Ladmiral says, 
“Translatology cannot be content with applying linguistic theory; it has to 
manage a practice, day by day; it is a praxeology" ( 1979: 162). 

The research conducted by Osgood, Succi and Tannenbaum led them 
to the conclusion that speakers react to words in three dimensions: words 
are good or bad, active or passive, strong or weak. The Edinburgh-based 
scholars Basil Hatim and Ian Mason { 1 990a: 1 14} give the example of Is- 
I am icfu ndamental ists and th e d i ffere n t 4 co nn otal ions' the term would ha ve 
in Western and Islamic media. The 4 connotational' meanings they list are in 
fact examples of associational meaning, which are potentially unlimited: in 
the Western media Islamic fundamentalists are associated with fanaticism, 
terrorism and so on, while in Islamic media they are associated with martyr- 
dom and sacrifice. The connotational meanings in the terminology of Osgood 
and company are much more restricted: in this case the Western connota- 
tions would be active, strong but bad. w hile the Islamic connotations would 
be active, strong and good. In our earlier case of brioche the major con- 
notational component would be ‘good' (but not for me). 

The French academics Helene Chuquet and Michel Pai Hard (1987:220), 
who restrict their brief discussion to the positive/negative axis, indicate the 
kinds of pitfalls that arise from connotational meaning. A neophyte transla- 
tor from French to English might see no problem in translating the French 
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juvenile as English./tfven/Ve without bothering to check the dictionary. Yet 
the nontechnical usage of the word tends to be positive in French and nega- 
tive in English (calling somebody juvenile is quite an insult). This emerges 
only indirectly from the dictionary, which gives young, youthful as transla- 
tions of the French juvenile. You have to notice that juvenile is not there and 
ask yourself why not in order to realize there is a problem. 

Although this view of connotations] meaning is more limited than, 
for example. Leech’s description of the phenomenon, it is easier to grasp. 
It might have helped the student translator who unthinkingly produced 
the translation dreadful adventures, which, for no good reason, links a 
‘bad’ word ( dreadful ) with a ‘good’ word (adventures), a negative with 
a positive, and so sets up a slight conflict in the reader's mind. This 
phenomenon demonstrates that it is not enough to get connotation right 
for the individual word; one must take account of higher units. In a text 
on the likelihood of the Holocaust ever being repeated, for example, the 
student translator who wrote of a repeat performance might have de- 
cided, on consideration of connotational meaning, that the term was 
inappropriate to the subject matter. 

However we account for it. the fact remains that connotational mean- 
ing is difficult to translate. Indeed, such difficulties raise the question of the 
fundamental impossibility of good translation of anything other than techni- 
cal texts. Ladmiral’s solution is to propose a series of translation techniques, 
not al I of which he explains very satisfactori ly, ranging from nontranslaiion, 
where the translator deems the connotational meaning to be unimportant, 
via ‘periparaphrase’ (1979:219), which builds some form of explanation 
into the text, to ‘ minimal mistranslation’ ( ibid :244 >, where the connotation 
of a word is deemed more important than its denotation. As an example of 
the latter he refers to Nida and Taber’s discussion of the Greek wordgi mai 
in the New Testament, translated denotatively as woman in the King James 
Bible but connotatively as mother in the New English Bible to mark the 
word positively (showing affection and respect). Yet this kind of approach 
may ultimately lead to much-maligned examples like translating the Bibli- 
cal Lamb of God by Seal of God for Inuit readers. Before crossing this line 
into the risky territory of cultural adaptation, most translators will want to 
test other techniques, perhaps of the kind examined below. 

Word meaning and translation 



The variation between languages in the different components and relations 
of word meaning has two consequences for translation. Firstly the meaning 
that is transferred will be decided by situation and context, not by the 
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dictionary, and secondly, the transfer will nearly always involve some form 
of loss or change. These are both now a commonplace of linguistic theories 
of translation. As Catford (1965:49) says, “The SL [source-language] and 
TL [target- language] items rarely have the same ‘meaning’ in the linguistic 
sense; but they can function in the same situation", while Albrecht ( 1 973:23) 
tells us that human translation "is always to some extent ‘false'’'. 

The same Albrecht (1973:5) uses the interesting analogy of currency 
transfer: although the aspect and numerical value of the coins and notes 
change, their ‘real’ value should not, but in reality it does, since they fit into 
a different price structure. He could also have said that they fit into a cul- 
tural system with different purchasing priorities. He points to the considerable 
differences in ‘pure’ meaning between the French je sitis a! lee a la gare 
pour chercher mon frere et nia sceur and the German ich bin zum Balmhof 
gefahren uni meine Geschwister abzuholen ( 1 973: 1 0). The two most obvi- 
ous differences are that the French shows the speaker to be a woman whereas 
the German doesn’t, and the German tells us the speaker used motorized 
transport whereas the French doesn’t. Another difference is that German 
can package brother and sister into one item. Yet none of this prevents the 
two sentences from being perfectly adequate situational translations of one 
another. 

The second consequence of meaning differences between languages 
is that one task of a iinguistic theory of translation becomes that of 
defining the catalogue of translation techniques required to overcome 
these mismatches. The literature is quite full of such catalogues, or 
taxonomies. In the next chapter we shall look at three: the most famous 
from Vinay and Darbelnet, and work done by two Russian scholars and 
one American expert. 
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Russian approaches 

The Russian translation theorist Yakob Retsker { 1974:9) describes three 
types of relationship between a source language and a target language: 

i equivalence; 

ii variant and contextual correspondence; 

li all other types of translational transformation. 

The changing terminology is intended to alert us to a fundamental differ- 
ence between equivalence and the two other categories based on the langue/ 
parole distinction. For Retsker, equivalence is a fact of langue: a one-to- 
one relationship between the source language and target language term 
regardless of context. One would thus expect a term like carbon monox- 
ide to be translated the same way at all times into whatever the target 
language. This would come under the study of terminology, where the one- 
to-one relationship between name and thing would theoretically allow us to 
implement a ‘primitive’ translation theory of word-for-word substitution. 
Such a theory is expressed in Jumpelt’s declaration (1961 :57) that the trans- 
lator’s task is “to produce relations between the TL [target- language] unit 
and O [object] which largely correspond to the relations between the SL 
[source-language] unit and O". In the scientific and technical literature 
that Jumpelt is talking about you would expect this strategy to succeed, 
although even in that kind of literature there are many factors that make 
the task harder than it might seem. 

Retsker ’s two other categories of correspondence and transforma- 
tion, which his compatriot Shveitser renames ‘analogy' and ‘adequacy’ 
(1987:25), are facts of parole, where the translation will be dependent on 
factors such as context and text function. 

Translation as ‘analogy' 

Analogy covers the situation of one-to-manv correspondences between 
languages. This is the usual case as we saw in our introductory discussion 
of meaning. Opening a Spanish-English dictionary at random I find, on the 
same page, the one-to-one equivalence of the technical term nefritis / 
nephritis , and the one-to-several correspondence of necesidad meaning 
necessity, need, tight spot , poverty and business (as a euphemism for 
excrement). Retsker quotes the Russian dictionary as giving no fewer than 
eight translations of the English word sincere ( 1974:14). The German 
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dictionary gives six translations, but the French dictionary only three. 
In other words, how we translate this word will vary according to the 
microcontext and will be subject to selection restrictions. In some cases 
the context will reduce the solutions available to just one-to-one equiva- 
lence. If the microcontext is friend then our choice in Russian reduces 
to one word because the collocation is fixed. 

Dictionaries have become increasingly helpful in this respect but they 
cannot be trusted entirely. My Spanish dictionary' gives just one translation 
for sincere . Is this because English sincere and Spanish sincere are pan- 
contextual equivalents whereas in German, French and Russian we have 
only contextual correspondences? Or is it because the makers of the Span- 
ish dictionary have decided to save some space on this word? Only translators 
who have built up their own internal dictionary (or those with a better dic- 
tionary than mine) will know the answer. 

Even where a dictionary provides contextual help, it can be misleading. 
Students translating a text on the Holocaust which referred to la deportation 
des Juifs found under deportation in the dictionary \internement) 
imprisonment (in a concentration camp}'. Given such precise information, 
they thought they were dealing with an equivalent and w rote either imprison- 
ment or internment , but in fact we are dealing here with a contextual 
variational correspondence: the context (the subject matter in this case) 
requires deportation . The term imprisonment would be neutral, while the 
word internment would have associational meanings that would be different 
for different groups of people (Japanese- Americans might remember their 
internment in World War 1 1, while older British people would associate the 
term with Northern Ireland). The possibility of causing offence by mis- 
translating such terms is great, which demonstrates the need for translators 
to have encyclopaedic knowledge extending way beyond the purely linguistic. 

The dictionary can also be misleading in what would seem to be very 
clear-cut cases of equivalence. I quoted above the randomly selected case 
of nefi'ifis translated only as nephritis in the dictionary. But there are 
many situations in which one would want to translate it as inflammation 
of the kidneys , just as one might wish to translate the French infarct its du 
myocarde by heart attack rather than myocardial infarction . It is this 
latitude even in the handling of apparently straightforward equivalences 
which leads people like Jean Delisle and Marianne Lederer to reject the 
narrowly linguistic categorizing of theorists such as Retsker in favour of 
what they call the 'interpretative' approach. 

Translation as ‘adequacy* 

Retsker 's final category, which he calls 'all other translational transform a- 
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tions’ and which Shveitser calls ‘adequacy’, covers cases where there is 
no one-to-one equivalence and no readily definable contextual correspond- 
ence in the form of a collocation. In these cases the translator departs from 
the wording of the original, and from the dictionary offerings, to use one of 
four translation techniques. Retsker ( 1 974:39) actually lists seven, but we 
shall follow Shveitser ( 1 973:25-28), who does some reorganizing. 

I, Concretization 

Related to our earlier discussion of hyponymic/hypemymie shifts in 
translation are what Retsker cal Is ‘concretization’ or ‘differentiation’, with 
its corollary ‘generalization’. The German Geschwister, for example, could 
be translated as the more concrete and differentiated brothers and sisters 
or as the more abstract and undifferentiated siblings, depending on context 
and desired effect. An example taken at random from French might be the 
abstract fumerolle which, according to context, we can translate either by 
the technical term fumarole or by the concrete and differentiated volcanic 
smoke and gas, while German offers examples such as Mufiheirat (a 
’must-wedding') which could be translated either as an equally abstract 
forced wedding or as the very concrete shotgun wedding. 

Another example from French would be the translation of the already 
concrete charentaises by the double concrete pipe ami slippers in an 
attempt to convey the associations! and connotational meaning of a certain 
kind of conservative, conformist, stay-at-home man, even though such a 
translation would be culturally problematic, since the Frenchman in ques- 
tion would be more likely to smoke a Gauloise cigarette than a pipe. 

In all of these cases, linguistics can explain what is going on t abstract- 
concrete switching) but cannot necessarily tell us what solution to adopt, 
since the criteria for that would depend on a wide variety of factors such as 
world knowledge, reader expectation, information loading, text type, de- 
sired effect, and even the politics of translation. 

Retsker gives the apparently straightforward example Have you had 
your meal? where the generic meal must become the more precise break- 
fast/dinner/supper in translation into Russian. But even here we need 
sociolinguistic and world knowledge, since “for an English person from a 
well-to-do bourgeois family, dinner-time almost coincides with supper-time 
for a working-class family” (Retsker 1974:42). 

A less straightforward example given by Retsker ( 1974:41 ) is the word 
ruthless in the text ruthless newspaper jingoism, where he claims the 
term is being used not in its normal meaning of ‘without mercy’ but 
simply as an intensifier, so that it can be translated into another language 
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by a generalized term such as ‘unrestrained'. The most likely candidate in 
a language such as French would be acharne, which is not given in the 
dictionary under ruthless , where we find only what Retsker would call true 
equivalents meaning ‘without mercy’. 

If the w'ord we need is not in the dictionary, will reference to Retsker’s 
taxonomy help us find it? The answer is, of course, no, not directly. Does 
this mean the taxonomy is useless? We shall come back to this question in 
general terms below, but an immediate answer in reference to this particular 
example is that application of the taxonomy would have stopped us looking 
in the wrong place in the dictionary to begin with. Realizing that the word 
ruthless was being used here not in its precise concrete meaning but as a 
generalized negative intensifier should have triggered a search for contextual 
variants in English, sending us to the monolingual synonym dictionary as a 
first step, and from there to the right place in the bilingual dictionary. 

2. Logical derivation 

The English expression shorter working hours expresses the result or 
effect of an action (hours have become shorter as a result of some action 
taken), whereas the German and French equivalents - Senkung der 
Arbeitszeit and reduction de la semaine de travail (reduction in work 
time/working w eek) - express the cause. The relation betw een the English 
on the one hand and the French and German on the other is one of logical 
modulation. Retsker’s illustration of this translation technique (1974:45) is 
acid test : the English term refers to a process whereas one possible Rus- 
sian translation (‘litmus paper’) refers to the object used in the test. 

If actions are complexes consisting of ‘cause-process-effect’, then 
the source language may express an action by focusing on one of these 
elements, while the target language focuses on another. This is a form of 
the literary device known as metonymy: if we say With one thrust of his 
trusty blade, Dirk was free, we are using the part (blade) to express the 
whole (knife or sword). An interlingual example would be to go for a sail 
( part)///- de paseo en barco (whole) (Vazquez- Ayora 1 977 :297). Shveitser 
says (1987:30) this kind of metonymic transfer is very' frequent in transla- 
tion. and indeed it forms the basis of another famous translation taxonomy 
provided by Vinay and Darbelnet. to which we shall come shortly. Douglas 
Robinson (1991), an ardent opponent of a strictly linguistic approach to 
translation, even sees it as a translation strategy in itself. 

Different languages achieve this kind of correspondence in different 
ways. The French for acid test involves no logical derivation but simply a 
generalization (epreuve decisive ), while the German term Feuerprobe 
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('test by fire’) involves a different semantic domain. 

The examples we have given of this particular translation technique 
would not seem to be very productive. Translators who don’t know how to 
translate acid test will turn to a dictionary not to a taxonomy. However, the 
word they want may not be there (my Spanish dictionary offers nothing), 
while over-reliance on dictionaries can be time-consuming and lead to poor 
translations, so a professional translator might achieve better results by 
thinking taxonomically and going straight to a generalizing translation. This 
would be true of re n oncer in the phrase les Europeens doivent re n oncer 
a lafacilite W'here lime spent consulting the dictionary would be time w-asted 
since none of the translations given are satisfactory (give up is too collo- 
quial, renounce too forma! and collocationallv restricted, relinquish and 
abandon are the wrong meaning), It would be far better to look for logical 
connections that might supply a more appropriate translation. The useful- 
ness of a taxonomy is not in supplying ready-made solutions to a particular 
problem so much as suggesting general problem-solving methods. 

3. Antonymic translation 

Antonymic translation is translation by the opposite. It is frequently used to 
achieve what is felt to be a more natural wording in the target language. 
Thus the French est une valeur dejct ancienne may be translated literally 
(is an already old value ) but could also be translated as is by no means a 
new value. Retsker (1974:48-9) gives examples such as The woman at 
the other end asked him to hang on translated into Russian as not to 
hang up the phone and wrote with perseverance as worked without a 
break for reasons of ‘naturalness’. There are many translation situations 
where this technique can be useful. 

4. Compensation 

Compensation is a technique used by some translators (others reject it) 
when something in the source language is not translatable. The term covers 
so many situations that there is a danger, according to Shveitser ( 1 987:32), 
echoing Vinay and Darbelnet ( 1 958: 1 89), of seeing all translation as com- 
pensation and of overzealous translators turning their task into one of comment 
or even total adaptation and rewriting. 

Vinay and Darbelnet devote some four pages to the concept, which they 
see as the making good in one part of the text of something that could not 
be translated in another ( 1958:189). Vazquez- Ay ora, whose book is a de- 
velopment of their work into Spanish, devotes ten whole pages to the subject 
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( 1977:373-384). Jifj Levy (1969:58) views compensation more as an ele- 
ment of langue and takes the sunny view that where a linguistic subsystem 
is richly developed in one language but absent or poorly developed in an- 
other, the second language will have other systems to compensate, as with 
the Russian aspectual system that compensates for a limited tense system. 

One frequently cited situation requiring compensation is the translation 
of dialects. We shall say no more about the issue here, since it will come up 
again in our section on sociolinguistics. Instead, let us take as our first ex- 
ample a case quoted by Retsker (1974:53) in which a character in a 
Galsworthy novel alters the sum on a cheque from nine to ninety pounds 
simply by adding two letters. Since the Russian word for "nine 1 (which ends 
in -at) cannot easily be altered to the word for ‘ninety’ (which ends in 
-nosto) the Russian translator has been forced to compensate by reducing 
the sums to 'eight' and ‘eighty’. Retsker makes the point that in French the 
forger would have to be even more modest (only ‘five" and ‘fifty' lend 
themselves to the manoeuvre), w hich begs the question whether there might 
not be some languages in the world where the sum would be either so small 
as to make the game not worth the candle, or so astronomical as to make 
the forgery self-denouncing. 

However, although Retsker makes the point that changing French cinq 
(‘five’) to cinquante (‘fifty’) requires five extra letters (as does the Rus- 
sian "eight’ to "eighty' 1 conversion), he overlooks the fact that in real life 
there is unlikely to be sufficient space on a cheque to insert all those extra 
letters. A problem that is linguistically definable (converting a number bv 
morphemic addition) and linguistically solvable (trawl the number system 
for a compensatory substitute) turns out in practice to be fraught with real- 
world restrictions. 

Although this example has a reality problem, it is nonetheless clearly a 
situation where compensation is called for, and one must applaud the trans- 
lator for being sufficiently eagle-eyed to notice there was a problem (many 
would not). The two areas of compensation discussed by Vinay and 
Darbelnet ( 1958: 1 89- 191) also seem unproblematic. The first concerns the 
fact that in many languages the words for ‘you’ depend on the degree of 
familiarity between the people speaking. The second area of compensa- 
tion, which we shall deal with in the discussion of sentence structure, concerns 
the fact that some languages use linguistic devices for emphasis that are 
not available in other languages. Clearly, some form of compensation is 
required in these cases to avoid translation loss. 

The first case (forms of address) is widely discussed in the literature, 
so 1 shall simply mention here two rather unusual examples of it. In the film 
Man Bites Dog (the imaginative translation of the original Belgian C'est 
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arrive pres de chez vans), a serial killer is having dinner with his triends ( it 
can happen ). In a sudden fit of rage he shoots one of them dead, where- 
upon a woman who had been using the familiar tu prudently switches to the 
more respectful vous, a switch that the killer comments upon. The subtitler 
compensated for the absence of an equivalent by using the word Sir, a 
frequent but not always plausible solution. 

The second example comes from Miss Smiltas Feeling for Snow 
(Hoeg 1 993:239), which handles the situation rather differently, giving the 
follow ing rather odd exchange of dialogue: 

“What's your native language?" 1 

"You mean, what's your native language”, he corrects me gently, 

substituting the formal form of address. 

where the not very visible footnote number (even less visible because un- 
expected in a novel) directs the reader to a linguistic explanation at the 
bottom of the page. 

Vinay and Darbelnet restrict the scope of compensation to adjacent 
text areas: the compensatory feature will be found within a few words of 
the segment in which there was a problem, as in our two examples. Where 
compensation becomes unsavoury to many translators is in the suggestion 
that it can be used to maintain a more global textual balance. 

One of the greatest difficulties in translation is wordplay. If the 
subject of a text forces the translator to remain within the same semantic 
domain as the pun, and if the target language quite simply has no two 
words in that domain that can form a wordplay, then the pun is untrans- 
latable. How, for example, are we to translate the pun in le social isme 
frangais es? un cadavre exquis where the last two words can be taken 
quite literally as 'good-looking corpse" (socialism was dead), but also 
as a reference to the Surrealist game of Consequences (French socialism 
was a jumble of disparate tendencies). There would seem to be no pos- 
sibility of translating this wordplay. 

The suggestion made by some is that a translator should compen- 
sate for such a loss by producing a pun in some other part of the text 
where none exists in the original. One proponent of this kind of strategy 
is the German translation theorist Gultinger ( 1 963:75 ), quoted approv- 
ingly by Zimmer who calls it "a perfectly useful suggestion" ( 1 98 1 :53). 
Many translators find this quite repugnant, however, and one"s reaction 
to the idea is likely to depend on wider, non-linguistic issues such as 
the prevalent ideological atmosphere, publisher practice and copyright 
laws. 
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The view from Canada 

Retsker and Shveitser’s taxonomies are only two of quite a large number 
of attempts to formalize the procedures involved in translation. The most 
famous, and one of the most criticized, is undoubtedly the one proposed by 
Vinay and Darbelnet in 1 958. 

These two authors base their theory of translation on two elements. 
Firstly, they use the apparatus of Saussurean linguistics: langue/paroie, 
signifier/signified, the structuring of language at the level of grammar, lexis 
and what they call the ‘message’, the textual and situational level. Secondly, 
they make use of the notion that each language has its own "spirit' which 
systematically compels it to express itself in one way rather than another. 
This latter element has been disparaged by later commentators, Albrecht 
talks of the “sinister proximity of folk-psychological tracts"' ( 1 973:74) while 
Ch uquet and Pail lard warn against “hasty generalisations of folk psychology" 
( 1 987 : 32), Presumably, however, a more sophisticated form of this concept 
informs the “foreign! zing' strand in translation theory that w arns against 
colonization and enslavement of the Other produced precisely by using 
some of the translation techniques advocated by Vinay and Darbelnet, 

These translation techniques, which we look at next, are * borrowing \ 
' caique', literal translation'. Transposition', ‘modulation', "equivalence' and 
"adaptation', each of which can be applied at the linguistic levels of lexis, 
grammar and text. 

Borrowing 

The source-language form is taken into the target language, usually be- 
cause the latter has a gap in its lexicon, although the technique can be used 
for other reasons. When the Russians launched the first space satellite, the 
Western press borrowed the term sputnik until we learned to call them 
satellites. But the terms glasnost and perestroika describing policies pur- 
sued by the former Soviet leader Gorbachov continue to be used as 
borrowings for their exotic flavour, “to create a stylistic effect", as Vinay 
and Darbelnet would say (1958:47), when they could actually have been 
translated quite simply as openness and reconstruction. 

Borrowing a term when a possible translation exists might be intended, 
as Fedorov says (1953:160-61), to retain the “shade of specificity" in the 
foreign object or institution, perhaps adding the translation or some form of 
explanation to assist the reader. Other reasons may be to convey a sound 
effect or to ensure that a cultural Other is not translated entirely out of 
existence. 
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One often overlooked area of borrowing is in the domain of brand 
names, where problems of sound and meaning can arise* A story com- 
monly told in translation circles is that the makers of the deodorant Bodymist 
launched the product onto the German market under the same name be- 
cause nobody told them that in Gentian Mist means ‘manure’* Deciding 
whether to borrow, translate or adapt a product name into a target culture 
will be a balancing act between the need to find appropriate sounds and 
connotations, the need to mark the nationality of the product, and also the 
need to avoid unnecessary costs in packaging and advertising, although 
retaining the source language name may be seen as cultural imperialism. 

Thus, borrowing may sound superficially unproblematic: if the target 
language doesn't have a word for something, just borrow it from a lan- 
guage that does. But it is not as simple as that; it raises important questions 
of national identity, power and colonization. Since the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, the Russian language has, to the dismay of some, borrowed Ameri- 
can words almost greedily; German has long been replete with English loan 
terms even where German terms already exist; and the French authorities 
make regular attempts to de-americanize their language. 

Caique 

A caique is a literal translation at the level of the phrase (Vinay and Darbelnet 
do not consider its use at the morphemic level in translating terminology)* 
The most frequently cited examples are the various translations of sky- 
scraper. According to Fedorov, caiques tend to come into the language 
together with the thing they refer to (we will question this in a moment). He 
quotes the example of gromkovoriteL a literal Russian translation of loud- 
speaker ( 1 953: 1 63 ). When the Russians first had to deal with supermarkets 
they did so through the caique svierkhtynok, but this proved to be ambigu- 
ous and so was replaced by ‘shop without assistants' before becoming 
'self-service shop’ (Retsker 1974:12). 

Like borrowings, caiques often make their first appearance not in trans- 
lations but as an element in a newspaper article or in some other form of 
original literature, since journalists and creative writers tend more often 
than translators to see themselves as word creators. Although no research 
has been done to prove this, it seems highly likely that translators will resort 
more readily to borrowing than to caique, since the guidelines for using the 
latter are far less obvious than for the former. 

Despite Fedorov’s claim, caiques do not always appear at the same 
time as the thing. The oil crisis that did so much economic damage in 
the 1970s used to be referred to in the English press as just that* In the 
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1 990s the posher press began to talk about the oil .shock. For decades the 
English language used the phrase both sides of industry, but Eurospeak 
has since introduced the social partners , and now economic commenta- 
tors use Anglo-Saxon to mean English and American , These are all late 
caiques from the French, proving that interlingual influence is a two-way 
street after all. 

Literal translation 

This is the rare but always welcome case when a text can go from one 
language into another with no changes other than those required by the 
target- language grammar. Vinay and Darbeinet do not say much about 
this, so we have to turn to Vazquez-Ayora for such things as the distinction 
between literal translation as a legitimate translation technique and literal 
translation as a general strategy, which he castigates as mechanistic and 
servile. He describes the technique as follows: 

If, given two utterances, one in English and the other in Spanish, 
there exists between them a precise correspondence of ‘structure’ 
and of ‘signification’, and the equivalence is achieved moneme by 
moneme, literal translation results and can be applied without risk. 

And he adds the dire warning: “The translator should not alter this process 
out of an itch to change things or out of simple fear of the criticism (from 
the ignorant) that the translation is literal in the pejorative sense of the 
term" ( 1 977:257). He gives a number of examples that require only obliga- 
tory grammatical adjustments, concluding that they are legitimate cases of 
literal translation, which he calls the "degree zero of translation" (1977:258). 
He compares, for example, John hit Paul / Juan pegd a Pahlo . which 
are literal translations (the a is an obligatory addition in Spanish), with 1 
have a headache / Me duele la cabeza, where the lexemes ‘me’, ‘hurt’, 
'head' are translated but in a radically different grammatical structure 
(1977:258). This is called ‘oblique’ translation, and more specifically trans- 
position. and is used alongside the remaining translation techniques when a 
literal translation: 

i gives another meaning; 

ii has no meaning; 

iii is structurally impossible; 

iv corresponds to nothing in the target-language metalinguistics; 

v does have a target-language correspondence but not at the 
same language level. (Vinay and Darbeinet 1958:49) 
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Transposition 

The technique of transposition is how Vi nay and Darbelnet deal with gram- 
matical changes in translation. Both they and Vazquez- Ayora devote some 
considerable space to the not always fascinating task of demonstrating how 
the parts of speech may play musical chairs in translation. Unexciting though 
such lists may be. they contain information that can be of use to novice 
translators. Some students might, for example, translate the French I'eco- 
nomie n 'a cesse c/e croftre by the very clumsy the economy did not stop 
growing when, in fact, it needs a verb/adverb transposition ( the economy 
grew steadily) or a point-of-view reversal ( the economy continued to gmw). 

Of course such a shift does not constitute a rule — one of the main 
criticisms made against Vinay and Darbelnet is that they give precisely that 
false impression. For example, they propose in the early 19th century as 
a translation of an debut du I9e siecle , but the context may require one to 
translate it more literally. Support for their proposed translation comes twice 
in the opening scene of BunueFs film Milky Way, where a la fin du Nieme 
siecle is subtitled as in the late Nth century, but this may simply have been 
an economy imposed by the medium. 

Some of the information contained in the kind of list provided by Vinay 
and Darbelnet or Vazquez-Ayora is purely grammatical, more a matter of 
language knowledge than translation competence. In the same list as the 
‘n'a cesse de’ example, Vinay and Darbelnet also include the French verb 
faillir in its meaning of the English adverbial ‘almost/nearly’; but this is the 
only meaning it can have, which makes it a matter of langue. whereas the 
decision to translate cesser as a verb or an adverb will depend on a number 
of factors, making it an act of parole. 

Modulation 

This is defined by Vinay and Darbelnet as "a variation in the message, 
obtained by changing point of view, lighting" ( 1 958:5 1). As Vazquez-Ayora 
( i 977:293 } says, many translators use transposition intuitively but the use of 
modulation, which requires extensive knowledge of the target language, is 
far less obvious and more risky. The idea, as explained by Kelly { 1 979: 1 33), 
is that the signifter changes while the signified remains the same, and this is 
achieved by various forms of metaphor, metonymy and synecdoche. Modu- 
lation may take place between such things as an abstract and a concrete 
term, between a part and a whole, or it may reverse a point of view. Vinay 
and Darbelnet (1958:236-8) quote such examples as give a pint of blood / 
donnez un pen de votre sang (concrete-to-abstract), you re quite a stranger 
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l on ne se volt plus (effecMo-cause), /m/;? cover to cover / de la premiere 
a la derniere page (part-to-part ), you can have it / je vans le lais.se 
(reversal of terms), to which we can add vous avez bien cinq minutes / 
you can spare a moment (rethinking of time intervals), while Vazquez- 
Ay ora gives us would give hint some ideas l le ayu dorian a pens or 
(resuit-to-means), don ) get so excited / tranquiltzate (negated opposite, 
two other examples of which occur in the subtitles of BurSueTs Milky Way: 
it ne fait pas chattel ce soir / it 's a bit chilly tonight and ce n est pas trap 
tot / about time), which are also antonymic translations, of course. 

Equivalence 

Vinay and Darbelnet define equivalence essentially as the translation of 
idioms when two languages refer to the same situation in totally different 
ways. As such, it is not, in their presentation, an especially interesting trans- 
lation case since it is based essentially on language knowledge. You either 
know or do not know how to translate phrases like as thick as two short 
planks or to have jelly belly. If you do not (and if your dictionary doesn't 
come to your rescue) then no amount of theory will help. When a translator 
does fail to spot an idiom and translates its elements separately, we have 
what Vinay and Darbelnet call ' overtranslation" (1958:3 1 ). 

The interesting problem with equivalence arises, as Fedorov (1953: 171) 
points out, in cases such as literature and advertising when the idiom is 
motivated (is based on a structural or situational feature) but has no corre- 
spondence in the target language. An example of this occurred in The 
Observer newspaper of 15 December 1996 which gave a literal transla- 
tion of the French expression L He who steals an aw/'[egg] will also steal a 
bmtf [ox]\ 

In such cases choices have to be made between translating the basic 
meaning or attempting to convey some of the flavour of the original. Fedorov 
( 1953: 1 72) quotes the example of a Romany idiom meaning 'flies can't get 
into a closed mouth’ based on assonance between panda (mouth) and 
madia (flies). This would be difficult to achieve in English, but in French a 
literal translation actually strengthens the effect by turning assonance to 
rhyme (houche / mottche ), The Russian translation has to alter the mean- 
ing slightly to achieve the same effect: 'into a mouth closed tight (glukho) 
fly no flies ( mukha)\ In another case quoted by Fedorov ( 1953: 1 73), the 
translator modified the original to achieve a phrase that is not actually a 
Russian idiom but a very convincing imitation of one: the French "empty 
barrels sing best' becomes ‘an empty barrel rings more resoundingly', which, 
according to Fedorov, “evokes the impression of a living phrasal combina- 
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tion that could have existed in Russian”. 

One problem with the concept of equivalence is the term itself which 
now has a much wider meaning in translation. This is why some people 
prefer to keep the word in its French form, 

Adaptation 

Adaptation is the final translation technique on Vinay and Darbelnet's list, 
and the one most open to controversy. This is demonstrated quite ironically 
by the two authors themselves. Having outlined the techniques, they pro- 
vide examples in tabular form of each one applied at each linguistic level 
(1958:55): 

i at the lexical level they propose translating cyctisme by either baseball 
or cricket, even though they themselves refer to the confusion caused 
when an interpreter translated cricket as Tour de France ; 

E at the syntactic level they offer before you could say Jack Robinson for 
en tin din d'adl , presumably called adaptation rather than equivalence 
because of the Englishness of 'Jack Robinson', even though it is pre- 
cisely this w r hich makes such a translation problematic in some contexts; 
iii at the message level they actually seem to propose translating the French 
ton appeiit (enjoy your meal) by the American HU, which needs no 
further comment. 

This kind of substitution is supposed to take place when the receiving 
culture has little or nothing in its experience that would allow it to under- 
stand a close translation. Vazquez- Avora { 1 977:324) quotes Nida's example 
of the absurdity of translating white as snow for a culture w hich has no 
knowledge of the substance, a problem referred to in the musical The King 
and L Adapting this to a comparison with white bird plumage may seem 
quite a reasonable solution. However, Vazquez- Ay ora also shows how prob- 
lematic adaptation can be when he refers approvingly to a suggestion by 
Vinay and Darhelnet (1958:53) that it is culturally normal for English fa- 
thers. but not for French fathers, to kiss their daughters on the mouth (albeit 
only when returning home after a long journey!). There is no indication 
where this idea comes from but it is highly doubtful if such behaviour was 
ever the case, and it would certainly raise eyebrows nowadays. This dem- 
onstrates the extreme delicacy of resorting to adaptation and the extensive 
knowledge one needs of other cultures before even thinking of using it. 

Similar confusion is likely to arise from a case of adaptation in the 
translation of the film Une Semaine de vacatices , where the subtitler has 
replaced a reference to a Belgian joke by a reference to an Irish joke, since 
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it was customary, in pre-political correctness days, to use these nationalities 
in France and England respectively as examples of low intelligence. There 
are two dangers here which typify all adaptation. Firstly, people with no 
knowledge of the source culture get the wrong idea about it and come 
aw ay with the belief that French people tell jokes about the Irish, which 
may serve to reinforce prejudice. Secondly, they learn nothing about the 
cultures of other people. In the extreme case, adaptation leads to what 
Levy calls ‘localization and topicalization’ ( 1 969:86), which can be a high- 
risk strategy if it has not been specifically commissioned. 

Vinay and Darbelnet suggest that such items should be adapted to the 
receiving culture unless the translator is looking for what they disparagingly 
call “cheap local colour" (1958:53) in the style of ‘The muzhik finished his 
kasha and kefir and jumped into his kibitka'. Their preferred strategy of 
adaptation is a dangerous one, but there are times when it may be appropri- 
ate. A text on the quality of life published in Le Monde many years ago 
symbolized degrees of decorum by referring to different methods of pay- 
ment in French restaurants: in cheap eateries the bill is scribbled on the 
plain paper tablecloth; in establishments seeking a higher social tone the 
tablecloth will be embossed paper; while in the very best restaurants the bill 
will be brought on a saucer. In cultures where such a practice does not 
exist, it might be thought more important to adapt this text to local habits, 
since the purpose of the text is to make a moral point rather than communi- 
cate knowledge about French lifestyles. In the same text, however, it might 
be thought tasteless to try to adapt a reference to the French town of Oradour. 
the site of Nazi atrocities during the Second World War. In such cases 
there are techniques other than adaptation available to the translator. 

The fact that Vinay and Darbelnet, as well as other linguistically- 
oriented translation theorists, do consider matters of culture shows that 
Lefevere is quite w'rong when he claims that “linguists have moved from 
word to text as a unit, but not beyond" (Bassnett and Lefevere 1990:4). 
They may not have taken the ‘cultural turn’ in his own meaning of ideo- 
logical manipulation in translation, but they do not ignore the world beyond 
the word. 

Although the work of Vinay and Darbelnet has been criticized from 
many sides, as we shall see below, it is true to say that theirs was a pioneer- 
ing work and Delisle is right to say that it had “resounding and well-deserved 
success" (1988:75), at least in the French and Canadian tradition. They are 
also referred to in the Russian and Spanish literature (the latter largely 
because of the work of Vazquez- Ay ora). Yet this is not quite so true of the 
Anglo-American domain. Tw o of the most w idely read English books on 
translation theory are Newmark’s Approaches to Translation , where Vinay 
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and Darbelnet are mentioned just twice, and Nida and Taber’s The Theory 
and Practice of Translation, where their name appears only in the bibliogra- 
phy. !t remains to be seen whether that situation will be remedied by the 
appearance, almost forty years on. of an English translation of their work. 

An American model 

In addition to the seven translation techniques listed above, Vinay and 
Darbelnet refer to the concepts of ‘ dilution 7 f concentration’ and ‘amplifi- 
cation’/ 1 economy’ {1958: 1 83-188). These notions also surface in a translation 
taxonomy devised thirty years later by Malone, who describes the further 
techniques (or ‘trajections’ as he calls them) of ‘matching’, ‘zigzagging’, 
‘recrescence’, ‘repackaging’, ’reordering’ and ‘recoding’. His claim (1988:2) 
is that such techniques and procedures will “serve either as tools for the 
study of completed translation (the ANALYTIC mode), or as helpmates in 
the act of translation (the OPERATIVE mode)." 

Most of these translation processes are described by three terms: the 
generic term listed above and two specific terms. Thus, the generic proc- 
ess Matching (Malone capitalizes the words) covers two specific processes 
called Equation and Substitution. However, the two specific processes do 
not exhaust all the possibilities of the generic process so the latter are also 
discussed in their own right. 

Matching: Substitution and Equation 

Equation is the same as Vinay and Darbelnet’s 'literal translation’ and so 
needs no further discussion here. Where it is not possible, it is replaced by 
Substitution which encompasses Vinay and Darbelnet ’s transposition (for 
example, a Greek grammatical structure signalling prayer Substituted by 
the archaic pronoun thou), equivalence (the German idiom ‘the air was 
clear’ Substituted by the wav was clear), and adaptation (having a charac- 
ter in a poem hum rather than whistle because the latter is not seen as 
‘poetic’) (1988:20-21). 

The generic process for Equation and Substitution is Matching ( 1988:22), 
which takes two forms: 

i alternation between Equation and Substitution for stylistic reasons; 

ii replacement by something that is neither Equation nor Substitution. 

An example of (i) is where a translator introduces stylistic variation 
into what is called a co-reference chain. A child might write a story in the 
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form John got up early. John was going fishing. John i iked fishing 
where an adult might write John got up early. He was going fishing. The 
kid was a keen fan of the sport , varying the modes of reference to John 
and fishing through the chain of sentences to avoid tedium. As Baker 
(1992:183) says, "Each language has what we might call general prefer- 
ences for certain patterns of reference as well as specific preferences that 
are sensitive to text type". Very little is known about this, so most transla- 
tors will act intuitively. If a varied co-reference chain is not or cannot be 
maintained in translation, then equivalence at text level is not achieved. 

Examples of(ii), where the Matching consists neither of Equation nor 
Substitution, begin with our old friends ‘borrowing’ (which Malone calls 
‘carry-over matching’ land ‘caique’, plus 'prefabricated matching’ and 'faux 
amis’ (1988:23). 

In our earlier discussion we mentioned borrowing only as a one-way 
street from source to target language, as when German television dubbers 
provide local colour by borrowing Sir and Mister in the translation of Ameri- 
can TV series. But a source-language text can itself contain borrowings. 
Again, in original German TV series one can hear things like Das war too 
much (‘It was too much') and das ist die game Cleverness ('that’s the 
whole cleverness’). When texts containing such items are translated into 
English, the foreign izing effect is simply lost. 

Malone’s concept of prefabricated matching refers to the use of al- 
ready existing, conventionalized target-language counterparts ( 1 988:26), as 
when the Latin auri is translated by burnisht gold rather than just gold 
because of the prevailing poetics. This is the kind of thing Toury ( 1 995:267- 
68) is referring to with his 'law of growing standardisation’ according to 
which source language textemes are replaced by target language 
repertoremes or linguistic routines. It is this process which gives unity of 
expression to the translations of a given era. 

Such pre- fabricated conventions may actually be the result of transla- 
tion activity, giving what Steiner (1992:333) calls "the ‘moon in pond tike 
blossom weary ’ school of instant exotica”. Alternatively, the conventions 
may derive from overt or covert authoritarian imposition, as with the trans- 
lation of Freud. Hatim and Mason (I990b:2) tell us that the English 
translators tried to make Freud conform to the norms of scientific discourse, 
using Latin to translate his very' Germanic lexis for example, while Hjort 
writes that "a translator ... who is informed about the history of Freud 
translation knows that he or she will be expected to follow certain conven- 
tions” (in Bassnett and Lefevere 1990:43). In the mid-1990s the French 
written media reported the furore surrounding the latest Freud translation 
for the same reasons. 
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The category of ‘faux amis’ is somewhat out of place in Malone’s list 
oftrajections { 1 988:28), since they really constitute translation errors. They 
are source-language words that look like target-language words but which 
mean different things. They are a fact of the language system not of trans- 
lation competence, A translator who is taken in by them simply has more 
language learning to do. Honig and KLussmaul (1984:120) ask “Why are 
there so many curates and so few vicars in England? Why do Americans 
build houses so huge that visitors go in and find themselves standing in a 
lobby?" The answer is that novice German translators are tricked by the 
spelling into thinking that hall means Halle (German for ‘hotel lobby’) and 
vicar means Vikar (German for ‘curate’). 

Zigzagging: Divergence and Convergence 

This set oftrajections arises from different lexical structuring between lan- 
guages that we discussed earlier, leading to the concept of one-to-many 
equivalence. The German word See Diverges into English sea or lake, 
while the German Wurst Diverges into sausage or turd. This again is a 
matter of language knowledge and important only to novice translators who 
have to learn to read the linguistic, situational and stylistic clues that will tell 
them the correct meaning. 

However, such disambiguation into Divergence is not always easy, of- 
ten because dictionaries are out-of-date or incomplete (a fact which too 
many student translators bizarrely refuse to accept). Many French-Engtish 
dictionaries give only one meaning for the word populisme ( a literary move- 
ment), completely omitting its political meaning, and so inducing error in 
students who believe the dictionary never lies. 

More interesting from the point of view of translation are those situa- 
tions where Divergence is a source-language stylistic choice that cannot 
always be replicated in the target language. In certain English newspapers, 
quotations are often followed by some colourful phrase expressing the speak- 
er’s altitude, such as he stormed or he complained, whereas in other 
languages the range may be rather more restricted ( 'he declared', ’he said'). 
Such cases require the translator to have considerable textual competence 
in the target language, including knowledge of the type of publication in- 
volved, By comparing the British Financial Times with the French Le 
Figaro, Gallagher (1993:153) concludes that it is the British newspaper 
which has a more restricted set of choices in this situation. He might have 
found different results with different publications. 

Divergence may have unwanted side effects. An author may use a 
device such as ambiguity to create suspense which the target language 
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may not be able to replicate because it must Diverge into unambiguous 
terms. Malone (1988:34) quotes a use of the pronoun us which produces 
deliberate uncertainty because we do not know who is included in it. This 
effect is lost in languages that have no such ambiguous terms for the word. 

The French text on the quality of life referred to earlier starts with the 
French word for ‘it’ and then uses a variety of other devices such as 'of 
which’ and ‘of it’ to avoid saying what the text is about until the very last 
word of a long paragraph. It is open to debate whether such a device can 
be sustained in English or must be destroyed by early Divergence. As de 
Beaugrande and Dressier say, this linguistic occurrence works best “if the 
distance between the pro- form and the co-re ferring expression is kept within 
limits” (1983 :61 ), and the impetuous English might find a whole paragraph 
too much to stomach. 

A text beginning with // s 'agit juste d'ut i petit test realise par Fortune. 
uses the impersonal text opener ‘it is a matter of’ to delay the topic of a test 
carried out by Fortune, creating a small moment of suspense and a note of 
irony (the test measures the risk of being made redundant). If the target 
language cannot replicate til is structure, either by turning the sentence round 
{Fortune magazine has devised this little test) or by using a different 
presentational device ( There's this little test ... ), the effect may have to be 
lost with //and test Diverging into something like ‘questionnaire/test’. 

Malone (1988:88) also quotes the possibility of Divergence into one or 
another target term (paradigmatic Divergence) being replaced by syntagmatic 
Divergence in which the translator strings together all possible translations. 
In our discussion of compensation we referred to the untranslatable pun in 
le social isme franca is est un cadavre ext/ u is. Rather than forcing our- 
selves to choose just one of its possible meanings, we could put both: The 
mish-mash that is French socialism is well and truly dead. This tech- 
nique could clearly become all too safe a haven for the indecisive. 

The opposite of Divergence is Convergence, where varied source- 
language terms collapse into just one in the target language, in many cases 
a simple fact of life calling for no special action from the translator except 
if the original diversity served a purpose such as the expression of status: 
Wienold ( 1990: 184) quotes the case of the translation of a Japanese dia- 
logue between a young woman and an old man Converging to give the 
impression of equal status where the original showed deference. 

Zigzagging is the generic term for Divergence and Convergence. These 
are situations where the source language has what are called doublets, two 
words meaning the same thing but often with some kind of connotationai 
difference. According to Malone ( 1 988:38) Norwegian has tw'o words for 
a smoker’s pipe, a standard word and a word more expressive of personal 
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attachment. Vinay and Darbdnet (1958:72-73) show zigzagging between 
the French maternel and the English maternal / motherly, and also claim 
that the two languages systematically operate a technical/nonnal register 
switch as in concours hippique / horse show. 

Perhaps the best application of Zigzagging would be to describe situa- 
tions where the translator has a choice between Divergence and Convergence. 
Many languages economically convey information about gender. A sen- 
tence such as the French ye suis fatiguee tells us the speaker is a woman. 
In translation this would usually Converge into the genderless / 'm tired. 
But if the translator feels the reader should know the speaker’s gender 
(this was the first sentence in the text), some form of Divergence/Diffusion 
would have to be found: I'm one very tired lady /worn an are possible, but 
they alter the meaning in a number of ways. 

Recrescence: Amplification and Reduction 

This rather surgically named set of techniques is more or less self-explanatory. 
Amplification is what we should use instead of Vinay and Darbelnet’s 
politically suspicious 'adaptation' technique, providing explanations rather 
than making cultural adaptations as a strategy for bridging anticipated gaps 
in the target- language audience's knowledge. The extent to which it happens 
will depend on the translator's attitude to the readership and to hard work. 

Some translators believ e in giving readers no assistance whatsoever, 
insisting that they should use dictionaries and encyclopaedias, while other 
translators are overly lavish with disruptive footnotes. Govaert (1971 :43 1 ) 
warns that explicitation must be justified by the micro- and macro-context, 
“otherwise the translator is embellishing and tampering”. We shall see an 
example of what he means below'. 

In relation to the question of hard work, translators will show varying 
degrees of willingness to undertake research to supplement their own know 1- 
edge gaps. Trainee translators in particular seem quite happy to use only the 
means immediately to hand, rather than going off to research more widely. 
What is one to think of the translator who was content to produce the sentence 
It reminded many people of the story of the Medusa raft , which would 
in fact remind most readers of nothing at all? Similarly, the translator who 
produced according to Monarchs and Cannibals ’ by Marvin Harris 
from a French original was foolish to assume that the book title required no 
more than literal translation (the non-Gallic name should have rung warning 
bells), when in fact the original title was Of Cannibals and Kings. 

Malone lists a number of text types that might require the use of Am- 
plification, although ultimately of course all text types may require it. FI is list 
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includes philosophical texts, for which Zimmer ( 1 98 1 : 1 1 8-20) provides an 
example taken from the translation by the German philosopher Schleier- 
macher of a Platonic dialogue on a subject we mentioned in Chapter l 
about the link between signitler and signified being arbitrary' or motivated. 
Is there something about a word that makes it uniquely appropriate for the 
object it designates? One of the speakers in the Platonic text says yes, 
arguing that the Greek word anthropos (‘man’) is the perfect term to use 
because it is made up of two words meaning ‘examine’ and ‘observe’ 
(anathrei and opope in Greek), which is what distinguishes humans from 
animats, making the word just perfect. Now', Schleiermacher happened to 
have his own theory of translation in which literal translation is given pride 
of place, and he translated the passage according to his principles. How- 
ever. the result makes no sense because the German words for ‘man’, 
‘look’ and ‘observe’ are no more related than their English equivalents. The 
text needed some form of Amplification. 

Providing the target audience with enough information to understand 
the translation can be a headache because the translator has to make often 
difficult judgements about the readers' level of sophistication and the de- 
gree to which they can be expected to show initiative, while trying to balance 
out such things as information overload and readability. Again these are 
matters that take translational decision-making beyond the linguistic dimen- 
sion into such matters as cultural judgements and publishing policy. 

Many of the cases where a translator may consider using Amplifica- 
tion concern world knowledge, and since they compensate for knowledge 
gaps Malone calls them ‘compensatory Amplifications’. 

Amplifications of this type can range from the addition of just one or 
two words in the body of the text (the French trade union CGT. the 
German newspaper Die Zeil), to footnotes and even appendices. How 
much information would be required, for example, to Amplify the reference 
to the Medusa raft quoted above? Not as much as the two whole volumes 
of footnotes supplied by the author Vladimir Nabokov to explain his literal 
translation of the nineteenth-century epic poem Eugene Onegin. 

There are. however, cases of Amplification motivated by linguistic rea- 
sons. Malone ( 1988:45) calls these ‘classificatory Amplifications’ because 
they indicate that the word is one of a set. The w ord old may be added in 
front of a nickname as a w r ay of putting the word in its class, as also 
happened in the student translation it was the modern version of the old 
shipwreck story where there was no equivalent for old in the source 
language. Under this heading one might also reclassify the device referred 
to earlier of amplifying an awkward source- language plural noun into a 
phrase by adding words like kinds, types, methods etc. In a French text 
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about food safety we are told about the hysterical behaviour of ceriaines 
volatiles, where the best translation strategy would be to write some breeds 
of poultry. 

Reduction is the omission of information considered to be unnecessary, 
of little importance, or unlikely to make sense to the target-language reader. 
The text les top-models, com me disent les Anglais does not need the last 
four words translated into English, just as the text the cadres - the white- 
collar, middle-class workers -are dissatisfied can do without the explanation 
in a translation into French. Malone ( 1 988:47 > quotes the example of Plakate 
an Litfafisduien ('bills or posters on columns or pillars’) translated simply 
as bills because columns specifically for displaying advertisements are less 
usual in Britain and the United States, whereas the French have a ready- 
made equivalent in colonne Morris . Another solution to the problem can 
be to use Diffusion into a definition, which can then be reduced back into 
shorter form in later recurrences. This is often the preferred solution for 
dealing with an institution commonly referred to by an acronym: the steps 
are to Diffuse the acronym into its full form, Amplify by explaining the 
function of the institution, and then Reduce future references back down to 
the acronym: The SDKPiL (The Social-Democratic Party of Poland and 
Lithuania) was set up in ... Members of the SDKPiL ... Sometimes step 
one is omitted, as in DGSE (the French equivalent of Ml 6 } . 

Recrescence is the generic term for Amplification and Reduction, Like 
Zigzagging, it seems not to refer to a different phenomenon but rather to 
cases where Amplification and Reduction alternate under the pressure of 
different demands. 

Repackaging: Diffusion and Condensation 

Whereas Amplification and Reduction add or remove information. Diffu- 
sion and Condensation express the same information in longer or shorter 
form. 

These four terms are mirrored in Vinay and Darbelnefs 'amplification/ 
economy’ and L di 1 uti on/e oncen trat io n ’ ( 1 958: 1 83-88). The difference is that 
Vinay and Darbelnet see amplification/economy not so much as providing/ 
omitting useful/pointless information for the target- language reader but as 
characteristics of specific languages: English is more concise than French, 
they say, when it is describing 'reality’, while French is more 'rapid' when 
writing about the intellect ( 1 958: 1 88). A second difference is that their ex- 
amples do not always allow one to see the distinction. It is not entirely clear, 
for example, why bilan represents a 'concentration’ in relation to the di- 
luted balance sheets while haut represents an ‘economy’ in relation to the 
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amplified this side up (1958: 1 83,185). 

Diffusion can occur for two reasons, one structural and related to 
linguistic competence, the other properly translational. A book like Lan- 
guages of Asia and the Pacific is replete with examples of lexical 
diffusion: the one word fail becomes the two-word tidak dap at in Malay; 
complain becomes hutpyong id trial hamnida in Korean; Spanish can 
say in one word (matear) what it takes five words to say in English [to 
plant at regular intervals)- 

Such structural Diffusion can arise for grammatical reasons also. One 
use of the French conditional and the German subjunctive is to signal that 
the writer is reporting someone else's words without supporting or denying 
them. In many other languages, this would have to be Diffused into Ac- 
cording to ... or // is claimed that a fact not realized by two journalists 
from The Guardian newspaper who translated it as a standard conditional 
(Hatim and Mason 1990a: 83 ). Clearly, this kind of Di ffusion and Concen- 
tration will be frequent and banal translation procedures because of the 
nature of language. 

Diffusion becomes a matter for proper translation decision-making in 
cases where a complex concept is lexica l ized in one language but not in 
another, as with the German Familienanschluji, The dictionary Diffuses 
this into the definition or description where one is treated as one of the 
family, but other Diffusions are possible and may be preferable (a friendly 
caring firm comes to mind). Such definitional Diffusion is often appropri- 
ate in conjunction with borrowing when the context offers no clues to help 
the target- language reader divine u hat the borrowing means. 

One kind of Diffusion for which there is no reason or excuse is quoted 
by Govaeit (1971:431-32), He compares an extract from a Dutch novel 
with its French translation. The original Dutch says: 

He was only the guide of this famous traveller, who had published 
thick books, and w rote incredibly rapidly in his notebook in a son of 
shorthand that nobody could understand. 

And the French translation says: 

He was in fact only a guide and nothing more, a guide being paid 
by this tourist, who was thought in the valley to be a writer of 
renown; some even claimed that he had already published some 
very, very fat books. And why not? Could he not be seen at 
every moment opening his notebook to scribble notes in it and 
cover the paper, with incredible speed, with complicated signs 
that were absolutely incomprehensible. 
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Condensation is less frequent than Diffusion according to Malone, which 
may seem surprising since it should simply depend on the direction of trans- 
lation. What he seems to mean by this claim is the Tact' that translations 
are nearly always longer than the originals because of the need precisely 
for Amplification and Diffusion. I put 'fact' in inverted commas because it 
is not clear if this often repeated commonplace about translation has ever 
been subjected to proper testing* Vi nay and Darbelnet ( 1 958: 1 85) are just 
two of many authors who make the claim, attributing it to prudence and 
ignorance, but they offer no proof. 

One use of Condensation over the ages concerns the sometimes per- 
ceived need to cut out parts of the text that might be thought boring, obscene 
or politically problematic. Although a study of Condensation from this point 
of view is extremely interesting, and we shall refer to it again, it is obviously 
not a matter for linguistics. 

Repackaging, the generic term for Diffusion and Concentration, again 
refers to the process of shifting between the two in the course of translat- 
ing a text be in response to a variety of pressures such as the need to build 
in more detail early in a text and then find shorter ways of referring to the 
same thing to avoid prolixity, the need to extricate oneself from complicated 
sentence structures, the need to accommodate rhetorical structures, the 
need To vary co-reference chains, and so on. 

Reordering 

Malone’s final Irajection’ is Reordering, His rather short discussion simply 
enumerates and exemplifies situations where reordering word sequences 
becomes necessary for comprehension, as in the breaking up of complex 
structures, or because the source and target languages have different nar- 
rative and stylistic structures. 

The subject is also covered somewhat more extensively by Vinay and 
Darbelnet under two headings: 

t Word order , which tends to be fixed by the grammar of the language, so 

that we cannot nowadays, in English, say Where go you?, whereas we 
could say What say you?, but it would not mean the same thing, being 
either ironic anachronism or meaning What do you think? 
ii What Vinay and Darbelnet cal! la demarche , a word that is not easy to 
translate except by a diffusional 'order of doing things', which presents 
more freedom of choice than word order and has to do w ith the spe- 
cific 'spirit' of a language. Since French is what they call a iangite de 
i 'entendement , in other words one that represents the order of reality in 
a logical order in the sentence, it proceeds by announcing the subject 
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and then saying something about it. They say this tendency is so strong 
in French that it has the side effect that adverbial phrases of time, 
manner and place gravitate towards the beginning, since they merely 
modulate the message without being the main point. English, being 
what they call a ‘language of the concrete’, more ‘touchy-feely’ as it 
were, does not have the same compulsion to announce causes before 
effects. Consequently, where the French would (and English could) 
say ‘Being ready, he set off on his travels’, English is more likely to say 
‘He set off on his travels when he w'as ready*. 

Although this kind of statement needs considerable hedging because 
all sorts of combinations may be possible in phrasal placing in sentences, it 
is given some support by the ludicrously melodramatic translation ‘But who, 
in Auckland harbour on the evening of July 1 0, placed tw'o mines on the hull 
of the Rainbow Warrior ?’ (quoted in Hatirn and Mason 1 990a:87), where 
what is a normal order of presentation in French sounds in English like a 
botched attempt at creating suspense. 

Critique 

A number of criticisms have been levelled at such taxonomies, especially 
that of Vinay and Darbelnet, which is the oldest. They can be grouped 
under five headings: 

1 . The nature of the categories: authorities such as Chuquet and Paillard 
(1987:10), Kelly (1979:133) and Larose (1989:18) point out that some 
of the categories (borrowing, caique) are not really translation tech- 
niques at all, while others (adaptation) go way beyond translation, and 
the remainder are not clearly distinguishable from one another. How- 
ever, if we are to make some sort of systemic sense out of translation 
(which is the aim of a linguistic approach), you have to start some- 
where, and it is surely significant that different researchers come up 
with broadly comparable categories. 

2. The taxonomies have more to do with contrastive linguistics than witii 
the dynamics of translation, and as such they register facts of more 
importance to language learners than to translators. The discussion 
above should have shown that this is only partly true. 

3. Even though the taxonomists describe their categories as translation 
‘techniques’ or ‘processes’, they are actually nothing of tire sort (Delisle 
1 988:72-73), They are after-lhe-event categories for describing the end 
result of the translation process and not, as Malone claims, operational 
procedures guiding the process itself. There are two answers to this. 
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Firstly, even if that is all they were, they would still be important. 
Describing translations systematically has been invaluable to modem 
translation theory' (and trainee translators should have to practise it). 
Kitty van Leuven-Zwart (1989, 1990) has welded her own version of 
Vinay and Darbe [net's taxonomy to the concept of ‘shift* developed in 
a literary approach to translation with a view to establishing the exist- 
ence of translation norms, while the present author (1997) has used it 
to trace the workings of a colonialist mindset in translation. 

Secondly, w hether these taxonomies describe product or process 
is a matter of viewpoint. Once you have leamt. for example, that it is 
possible to do an antonym ic translation and seen how it works, then it 
does become a translation process to be used with all the other skills a 
translator deploys. 

4. The taxonomies are not predictive. Knowing what the translation tech- 
niques are does not tell you when to use them. This criticism would be 
important if one wanted to claim that translation is a science, a piece of 
hubris that few would now be guilty of. 

5. The taxonomies are just fancy names for what translators already do (or 
think they do) intuitively; learning them would therefore be a waste of 
time. This is a serious objection. Kelly (1979:155) concludes from his 
analysis of translation over the centuries that translators were indeed 
applying these techniques before the linguists named them, while Malone 
( 1988: 1 50) admits the absurdity of supposing that a particular transla- 
tion was arrived at by the conscious use of one of his techniques. 

In the meantime, however, a lot of translation still has a bad press, as 
exemplified by the currency of the pejorative word tramlationese and the 
frequency with which translations are dissected and found wanting at aca- 
demic conferences and in the press. The Observer of 8 January 1995 
talked of “drab duds" and “one enormous disaster 7 ' in reference to transla- 
tion, and just over a year later referred to “a cumbersome translation from 
the French", adding “If there is such a thing as kitsch translation, this is it". 

The problem is often seen to be inappropriate literalism. One reason 
for this may be that translators who have never have leamt to think of such 
things as ‘hypemymic 7 or ‘antonymic’ translation in any systematic way 
have an impoverished vocabulary to talk to themselves about what they are 
doing. We shall see in the section on psycholinguistics that translators may 
monologue with themselves when they are translating, especially in difficult 
spots. Maybe the quality of their translations could be improved by enrich- 
ing the quality of their monologues, to the extent that they can replace 
vague concepts such as "sounds right’, 'clumsy' and ‘flow’ by a more pre- 
cise vocabulary. 
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Komissarov (1977:46) is no doubt right when he says the ability to 
translate does not mean the ability to formulate one's thought processes 
explicitly in this way. But he also says that a translator’s intuitive ideas on 
translation may be false. Rejecting translation theory' on the grounds that 
‘it’s just putting fancy names to what I do already* is perfectly acceptable if 
translators are indeed 'doing these things already* and doing them well. But 
if not. then knowing the names and practising the techniques of translation, 
having a ‘science’ of translation to start with, may correct the deficiencies 
and the wrong intuitions, creating a liberating effect without being a con- 
straint. The ‘art’ of translation comes from the accumulated experience of 
enriching and applying the ‘science’ of translation. 
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